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WHAT OF THE LAYMAN? 
THE REVOLT OF THE LAYMAN 

While women are pleading for their rights in politics, men are 
pleading for their rights in the church. At least this is the claim 
of men’s movements of various sorts. We are told that a new era 
is about to dawn for the church because the men are going to take 
hold of affairs. This enthusiasm for religious masculinity is cer- 
tainly most commendable, and may have in it the potency of great 
good for the cause of religion. The prophets of Israel were with 
rare exceptions men, and dealt in virile fashion with the masculine 
side of life, with politics and the problems of the market place, with 
the evils that threatened the life of the nation, and the good that a 
religious national life would bring. And the prophet was often a 
layman, at least in the sense that he represented no priestly class, and 
came to his work from no scholastic training and by no formal ordina- 
tion. Amos was a herdsman; John the Baptist, though of priestly 
blood, was not a priest. Even Jesus never joined the ranks of 
priests and scribes. If the new movement is to be a revival upon a 
large scale of the spirit of ancient prophetism, it has in it the promise 
of untold good to the church. Women and ministers have their place 
in the church also. But it is certainly well that we have come to 
a fresh recognition that the problems which are set before the church 
will not be solved without the active interest and co-operation of 
laymen. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE BUSINESS METHODS OF THE CHURCH 


But if such a movement is to accomplish the good that is possible 
to it, it must recognize that religion is more than a branch of business. 
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Business methods are highly desirable in ecclesiastical management 
and in too many cases are woefully lacking, but the fault rarely 
lies with the ministers or with the women. Usually it is chargeable 
to the men, the official or self-appointed managers of the congrega- 
tion, who conduct the business of the church in a very unbusinesslike 
way. If the men’s movement can induce the men of the church to 
attend to the business side of the church in a righteous and efficient 
fashion, it will have performed a most estimable service. But if it 
exhausts itself in demanding that spiritual affairs are to be treated 
as a new type of promotion and in holding conventions in which men 
discourse on emancipation from women and ministers, it will have 
less significance than a convention of women planning emancipation 
from masculine voters. And what is more, a commercialized church 
would be worse than commercialized art. 


INFLUENCE UPON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


Moreover, quite as important as the introduction of business 
methods into the conduct of church affairs is the recognition on the 
part of the laymen that the church has something to do for religion as 
religion, and in the end depends for its effectiveness on its religion. 
Men’s clubs are valuable adjuncts to the Sunday school, and it is highly 
desirable that men should cultivate the social graces under the aus- 
pices of religion; but a church is something more than a place for 
good-fellowship, and its mission includes duties even more important 
than finding homes for young men who have just come to the city 
from the country. It needs a constituency of influential lives—of 
brave thinkers and sacrificing givers of themselves. Is not the laity 
just now made up too largely of men whose interests are primarily 
commercial and of women whose interests are primarily social ? 


INFLUENCE ON THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


But if the religious influence of the layman is the vital consideration, 
intimately connected with it and vitally affecting it is his intellectual 
attitude toward religious truth. Familiarity with business in the 
commercial sense is valuable to the church. But of itself it makes no 
man a prophet, and imparts no sympathy with the progressive and 
aggressive spirit that is characteristic of the true prophet and ought 
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always to characterize the church. For this reason, if for no other, 
the church needs editors, teachers, lawyers, engineers, physicians, 
to complement the energy of business men, and to bring a perhaps 
keener sympathy with the intellectual movements of the day. Men 
of business know that a reorganization of business methods is neces- 
sary every few years, but they are not always aware that the world of 
religious thought is passing through changes quite as significant as 
those which have come over the world of business. As a conse- 
quence it has come about that in too many cases the thoughtful 
minister, conscious like the prophet of old of having a message to the 
men of his day, finds himself- out of sympathy with, if not opposed 
by, influential members of his congregation. 


INFLUENCE UPON THE MINISTRY 


If it were merely a matter of the comfort of the minister this would 
be a comparatively trifling matter. In reality, however, it is a question 
of the efficiency of the church itself. If the gospel is really to affect 
society, it must capture the intellectual forces as truly as it must appro- 
priate successful commercial methods. The preacher is not a lecturer, 
but if he cannot preach in terms which are intelligible to men of pro- 
fessional training, to say nothing of the entire generation now so 
rapidly emerging from our schools and colleges, the church is likely 
to become of small social significance. The tendency among the 
choice young men in our colleges to abandon the ministry is likely to 
increase unless they come to feel that there is a place in the church 
for laymen who are thinking rather than merely listening while the 
minister preaches. ‘The church will become of decreasing significance 
to society at large if the increasing influence of the laymen means that 
the pastor is permitted to do nothing but reproduce the theology taught 
him by men who have lost touch with the real world. 

There are few ministers who want to preach eccentric doctrines, 
or whose loyalty to the essential truths of Christianity is open to 
question. But there are a great many who are keenly aware that the 
church is losing its hold upon a valuable element in the community— 
men and women who feel that the minister either does not know what 
is going on in the world of religious thought, or, knowing, does not 
dare to say exactly what he believes to be true. Often the minister 
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does know and would be glad to open up his mind completely to his 
congregation, but feels himself forced to speak with cautious tactful- 
ness rather than with prophetic frankness and fervor because there 


are a great many laymen who are earnest in church work but who do 
not want him to preach anything other than the message they have 


always believed to be true. Particularly is this true of churches in 
which there are men who, having abandoned the ministry and hav- 
ing entered some sort of commercial activity, insist that the minister 
shall preach the very sort of doctrine their own career shows to be 
ineffective. If the church and its pastor are to be subjected to this 
sort of control there is little wonder that so many men of real signifi- 
cance in a community decline to have any part in the church. They 
feel the really formative forces of the changing order lie outside its 
membership. 


TOTAL EFFECT UPON THE CHURCH 


It is in championing the freedom of the pulpit, just as truly as 
in holding men’s banquets, and furnishing ushers, and providing 
special programmes for Sunday services, that the men’s movement 
can help the church. The best men of the community ought to 
be in the church, but they will not come in unless the church has 
something for them of really serious importance. If laymen will help 
the progressive preacher develop the church as one of the great forma- 
tive influences of society—formative in the world of thought as truly 
as in the world of everyday morality—they will be of service both to 
today and to tomorrow. If they oppose such leadership, they will 
set a premium on inefficient, ill-prepared ministers and a church 
membership composed of men and women whose ideals are set by 
those past ages so unlike our own, in which was formed the theology 
that is called “safe,” but is in reality one of the dangers that threaten 
the intellectual leadership of the church. 

Is the new movement to bring a revival of the freedom and courage 
and virility that has always characterized the true prophet, or is it 
to be obstructionist and obscurantist? If it is to be the latter the 
introduction of so-called business methods into the work of the church 
or even an increase of contributions to missions will be dearly aang. 
If, the former, it is full of hope for the future. 
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_JERUSALEM IN BIBLE TIMES 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


IX. JERUSALEM UNDER HEZEKIAH AND MANASSEH 


After the death of Solomon Jerusalem does not seem to have : 


received any enlargement for nearly two hundred years. The 
division of the kingdom so weakened Judah that it was scarcely able 
to hold what it already possessed, let alone to attempt expansion. 
Jehoshaphat and his successors seem to have been mere vassals 
of the powerful dynasty of Omri. They are never mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Shalmaneser II, which probably indicates that Judah 
was regarded by the Assyrians as a part of Israel. The attempt of 
Amaziah to throw off the yoke of Israel was unsuccessful, and after 
Jehoash had broken down the north wall of Jerusalem, the city was 
reduced to an even more helpless condition than before. 

It was not until the northern kingdom began to decline after the 
death of Jeroboam II, in 744 B. c., that the fortunes of Judah revived. 
Israel was rent by civil war, and was attacked both by Damascus 
and by Assyria, so that during this period Judah was able to declare 
her independence. Uzziah is the first king after Solomon of whom 
any building operations are recorded (cf. II Chron. 26:9 ff.; and 
Josephus, Ant., ix, 10:3). His son Jotham, according to II Chron. 
27:3, “‘built.the Upper Gate of the House of the Lord, and on 
the wall of Ophel he built much.” Josephus (Ant., ix, 11:2) ascribes 
to him even greater activity. Of neither of these kings is it stated 
that they enlarged the area of the city. We must suppose that their 
work was limited to repairing or strengthening the wall, so that down 
to the time of Hezekiah the city remained the same as it had been in 
the days of Solomon. Under Hezekiah and Manasseh, however, new 
walls were built; and consequently their reigns mark a new period 
in the architectural history of the city. 

Shortly before the beginning of the reign of Hezekiah the northern 
kingdom was destroyed, and Judah was left the sole inheritor of 
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the glory of ancient Israel. 
Hezekiah was one of the 
most vigorous kings of the 
dynasty of David, and he 
became the leader of the 
Palestinian states in the 
struggle with Assyria. In 
ordertocarryon thisstruggle, 
he was compelled greatly 
to increase the fortifications 
of Jerusalem and to make 
provision for a more abund- 
ant water-supply. 

1. The Siloam tunnel.— 
One of Hezekiah’s most 
famous undertakings was 
the conduit by which he 
brought the water of Gihon 
into the City of David. In 
II Kings 20:20 we read: 
“He made the pool and the 
conduit and brought water 
into the city.” From this 
it appears that the new 
aqueduct was connected 
with a pool, and that it 
brought water within the 
citylimits. This corresponds 
with the rock-hewn tunnel 
leading from the Virgin’s 
Fountain under the east 
hill to the Upper Pool of 
Siloam. In this tunnel an 
ancient Hebrew inscription 
has been discovered, stating 
the circumstances under 
which it was constructed. 
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This is the oldest Hebrew inscription that has come down to us. Its 
writing corresponds with that of the Mesha inscription, and there is 
general agreement that it is as early as the time of Hezekiah. It 
reads as follows: 


The tunnel. And this was the construction of the tunnel. While yet... . 
the pick of one was over against the pick of the other, and while yet three cubits 
remained to be . . . . , the voice of one called to the other; for there was a 
dh in the rock on the right hand and on the left. And on the day of the tunnel 
the quarrymen struck each to meet the other, pick against pick. And the water 
went from the outflow of the pool, one thousand two hundred cubits. And 
one hundred cubits was the height of the rock over the head of the quarry- 
men. 


No other aqueduct near the city can claim such antiquity as this, 
and the fact that it empties into a new pool, designed as a substitute 
for the Lower Pool, also favors identification with the conduit of 
King Hezekiah. 

II Kings 18:17 speaks of Sennacherib’s messengers to Hezekiah 
as standing by the conduit of the Upper Pool which is in the highway 
of the Fuller’s Field. These messengers must have come near to 
the royal residence at Ophel. If they stood by the spring of Gihon, 
whence the tunnel led to the new Upper Pool, they would be beneath 
the walls of the royal residence. The “Fuller’s Field” must have 
been a place where there was abundance of water, and this can only 
have been in the Kidron Valley. If En Rogel means “the Fuller’s 
Fountain,” then the Fuller’s Field may have been situated in its 
vicinity, and the highway of the Fuller’s Field may have been the 
road that leads down the Valley of Kidron from the southeast 
corner of the city. j 

In Isa. 22:9, 11, the prophet says: “Ye stopped the waters of 
the Lower Pool. Ye made also a reservoir between the two walls 
for the water of the Old Pool.” This can be understood only of a 
blocking-up of the old water-course outside the city from Gihon to 
the Lower Pool of Siloam, and the bringing-down of the water through 
the Siloam tunnel to the new Upper Pool. The two walls between 
which this new pool lay were the western wall of the eastern hill and 
the new eastern wall of the western hill that, as we shall see 
presently, was built by Hezekiah. The name “between the two 
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walls” was used for the region at the lower end of the Tyropoeon 
Valley (cf. II Kings 25:4; Jer. 39:4; 52:7). 

II Chron. 32:4 f. states that Hezekiah “stopped all the fountains 
and the brook that flowed through the midst of the land.” II Chron. 
32:30 states that Hezekiah “‘ stopped up the upper outflow of the waters 
of Gihon and brought them straight down to the west side of the City 
of David.” The word “outflow” (N22) is the same that is used 
in the inscription. The “upper outflow” is the old channel on the 
surface of the ground outside of the east wall of the city. Gihon is 
the Virgin’s Fountain, and the “west side of the City of David” - 
is the west side of the eastern hill where the Siloam tunnel comes 
out. In the light of this evidence, there is no room for doubt that 
the Siloam tunnel is Hezekiah’s conduit. 

2. Hezekiah’s wall.—In II Chron. 32:5 we read: “And he took 
courage and built up all the wall that was broken down, and raised 
it up to the towers, and the other wall without, and strengthened 
Millo in the City of David.” This passage is not found in the parallel 
narrative of Kings, but it is not written in the characteristic language 
of the Chronicler and must have been derived from an ancient source. 
It is confirmed by Isa. 22:10 f.: “Ye saw the breaches of the City 
of David that they were many . . . . and ye numbered the houses 
of Jerusalem and ye brake down the houses to fortify the wall. Ye 
made also a reservoir between the two walls.” 

Two new walls are known to archaeologists, one on the north, 
the other on the south; one of these must have been the wall that 
Hezekiah built. The statement of Isa. 22:11, that the new Pool of 
Siloam lay “between the two walls,” is good evidence that the wall 
of Hezekiah was the second wall on the south. That wall encircled 
the lower end of the western hill and ran up the west side of the 
Tyropoeon Valley opposite to the wall of the City of David. Before 
it was built it was impossible to speak of the Pool of Siloam as lying 
“between the two walls,” and this phrase never occurs before the 
time of Hezekiah. 

This wall was thrown down by Nebuchadrezzar at the time of 
his capture of Jerusalem; but it was not completely destroyed, and 
Nehemiah was able to trace its line when he made his inspection of 
the fortifications. In Neh. 2:12-15 Nehemiah follows the line of 
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this wall, setting out from the Valley Gate at the southwest corner 
of Solomon’s city. He did not ride in a northeasterly direction toward 
the Temple, as would have been the case if he had followed Solomon’s 
wall; but he rode toward the Dragon’s Well, which is probably. the 
same as En Rogel, the modern Bir Eiyub; that is, he rode straight 
down the Valley of Hinnom. He then came to the Dung Gate, 
which is not named in the old city wall,.and must have stood near 
the southern end of the new south wall; then to the Fountain Gate, 
which must have been near to the Fountain of Siloam; then to the 
King’s Pool, which is evidently Hezekiah’s Upper Pool of Siloam; 
and then by the Brook—that is, the valley of the Kidron on the 
east side of the city. 

The same course for the second wall is described by Neh. 3:13-15, 
where the wall is rebuilt from the Valley Gate to the Dung Gate, 
the Fountain Gate, the Pool of Siloam, the King’s Garden, and the 
stairs of the City of David. In Neh. 12:31-37 the first company 
of Levites starts at the Valley Gate, and proceeds thence upon the 
wall to the Dung Gate, the Fountain Gate, and the stairs of the City 
of David. From these passages it is clear that Nehemiah’s south 
wall began at the old Valley Gate in the southwest corner of the 
city, and ran thence around the lower end of the western hill until 
it joined the wall of the City of David at Siloam. This wall must 
have come into existence before the exile, since Nehemiah rebuilt 
on the ancient line. It is most probably to be identified with the 
“other wall without” which Hezekiah is said to have constructed. — 

This second wall on the south as rebuilt by Nehemiah lasted 
down to the destruction of the city by Titusin 70a. p. It is described 
by Josephus in Wars, v, 4:2: ; 

But if we go the other way westward, beginning at the same place (i.e., 
Hippicus), it extended through a place called Bethso, to the gate of the Essenes: 
and after that on the south it made a curve past the fountain Siloam, after which 
it also bent again on the east at Solomon’s pool, and reached as far as a certain 
place called Ophel where it joined the eastern cloister of the Temple. (Cf. Wars, 
V, 6:1.) 


From Josephus, Wars, v, 9:4, it appears that the Pool of Siloam 
lay outside of this wall. This indicates that it did not cross the 
valley of the Tyropoeon from the southern end of the western to 
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the southern end of the eastern hill, but that it followed the cliff on 
the western side of the pools to a point above Siloam, and there 
crossed the valley to join the wall of the City of David. By the 
circumstance that both sides of the Tyropoeon Valley were walled, 
is explained the expression “between the two walls” that is used so 
frequently of the region round about Siloam (cf. Isa. 22:11; II 
Kings 25:4; Jer. 39:7; 52:7)." 


Photograph by L. B. Paton 
REMAINS OF SECOND WALL ON THE SOUTH 


This outer wall on the south, as described by Nehemiah and Jose- 
phus, corresponds with the outer line of fortifications discovered by 
Dr. Frederick Bliss in 1894. Remains of this wall have been found 
extending all the way from the Protestant Cemetery to the south 
end of the west hill. A rock scarp that seems to have been the 
foundation for a wall may then be traced on the west side of the 
Pool of Siloam to a point above the Upper Pool. The lower courses 


t See my article on “The Meaning of the Expression, ‘ Between the Two Walls,’” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, xxxv, 1906, Part I. ; 
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of masonry in this wall are ancient, and there is no difficulty in believ- 
ing that they go back to the time of Nehemiah, or even earlier. Even 
if this wall should turn out to be a later construction, it must still 
have followed the line of the ancient fortification. 

The piece of wall that Bliss discovered connecting the south- 
ern end of the western hill with the southern end of the eastern hill 
is of later origin. It was probably the work of the Empress Eudoxia, 
450-60 A.D. 

3. Manasseh’s wall—Hezekiah was succeeded by his son Manas- 
seh, who reigned fifty-five years—the longest of all the reigns of the 
kings of Judah. At first he submitted to the authority of Assyria, 
but at the time of the great revolution of Shamashshumukin he 
joined the conspiracy, thus necessitating a refortification of Jerusalem. 
The Chronicler describes his building operations in II Chron. 33:14: 
“Now after this he built an outer wall to the City of David, on the 
west side of Gihon in the Brook and [he built] to the entering in at 
the Fish Gate; and he compassed about Ophel, and raised it up a 
very great height.” The outer wall of the City of David must have 
been merely an additional rampart close to the old wall. The mention 
of the Fish Gate proves that the new wall built by Manasseh was 
the second wall on the north, inasmuch as the Fish Gate is known 
to have lain in this wall (cf. Neh. 3:3; 12:39). By this wall a new 
quarter was inclosed on the north of the city. The Mishneh, or 
“second quarter,” mentioned in II Kings 22:14=II Chron. 34:22, 
and in Zeph. 1:10, as lying near the Fish Gate, is not named before 
the time of Manasseh. Manasseh and his successors are the first 
kings who are said to have been buried in Jerusalem, but not in the 
City of David, according to II Kings 21:18=II Chron. 33:20; 
II Kings 21:26; 23:30=II Chron. 35:24. This fact suggests that 
it was the erection of a new wall that made it possible for these 
tombs to be constructed within the city limits. 

If the second wall on the north was not built by Manasseh, it 
must have been built by one of his immediate successors. Nehemiah’s 
wall did not follow the line of Solomon’s north wall, but a new line 
farther to the north. It was a restoration of the pre-exilic wall; 
consequently, the second wall on the north must have been built 
before the exile. In regard to the course of this wall Nehemiah, 
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unfortunately, gives no precise information. He mentions a number 
of gates and towers, but the location of these is so uncertain that they 
give us no help in laying down the line. Josephus’ description of 
the second wall in Wars, v, 4:2, is as obscure as that of Nehemiah. 
It reads as follows: 


Photograph by L. B. Paton 
WALL UNDER FRANCISCAN SCHOOL 


The second wall took its beginning from that gate which they called Genath, 
which belonged to the first wall; it encompassed only the northern quarter of the 
city, and reached as far as the tower Antonia. 

From this we learn merely that the second wall began at some point 
in the first wall, and that it circled around to the northwest corner 
of the Temple, but how far north it extended we are not told. 
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In lack of definite historical evidence, we are forced to turn to 
archaeology for the solution of the problem. Along the course 
of the present north wall numerous ancient remains have been dis- 
covered. Under the Grand New Hotel there is a line of huge Jewish 
stones running in a northwesterly direction. In the cellar of the 
Franciscan School, in the northwest corner of the city, a similar 
wall is to be seen. Along the entire course of the present north wall, 


Palestine Exploration Fund 
ANCIENT ARCH AT DAMASCUS GATE 


as far as the Damascus Gate, traces of the same old wall have been 
discovered. At the Damascus Gate ancient drafted stones still 
appear, and the top of the ancient gate is still seen built into the 
foundations. There is good archaeological evidence, accordingly, that 
an old Jewish wall followed substantially the line of the present city 
wall from the Jaffa Gate to the Damascus Gate. The question then 
arises: Which wall was this? Was it the second wall on the north, 
as described by Nehemiah and Josephus; or was it the third wall, 
which was not built until the time of King Agrippa? This is one 
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of the fundamental problems of Jerusalem topography, and to it 
no final answer has yet been given. 

Those who hold that the present north wall corresponds with the 
wall of Agrippa are forced to hold that the second wall lay within 
the present city limits between the north wall and the wall of Solomon. 
The objections to this view are numerous. 

1. No certain remains of a second wall inside of the present north 
wall have ever been discovered. The line of cisterns south and east 


of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, which Schick* supposed to 


indicate an ancient city moat, is inadequate evidence. On the 


other hand, numerous traces of a third wall outside of the present 
city wall were observed by Robinson in 1838.7 Great stones that 
may have belonged to this wall have been found from time to time in 
digging foundations for houses north of the city, and traces of its 


base are perhaps still to be seen in the north side of a cistern north 
of St. Stephen’s church.; The archaeological evidence accordingly, 
so far as it goes, is more favorable to the view that the present north 
wall corresponds with the second wall, than that it corresponds with 
the third wall. 


2. Josephus (Wars, v, 7:3) states that, after the capture of the 
third, or outer, wall, 
Titus moved his camp so as to be within at the place called the Camp of 
the Assyrians, occupying all the intervening space as far as the Kidron, but 
keeping a sufficient distance away from the second wall so as to be out of range 
of missiles. 


This statement indicates that there was space enough between 
the third wall and the second for Titus’ army to camp inside of the 
third, and still be out of reach of the stones and darts that the Jews 
hurled from their military engines on the second wall. No such 


space exists between the present wall and Schick’s assumed second 
wall. The greatest distance between these is not more than 1,000 
feet, and at many points they are not more than 500 feet apart. 
This argument bears with equal force against all other theories which 
locate the second wall inside of the Church of the Sepulcher. They 
Zeitschrift der deutschen Palastina-Vereins, 1885, Part 4. 
2 Biblical Researches in Palestine, Vol. 1, pp. 465 ff. 


3 See my article on Third Wall of Jerusalem and Some on 
its Supposed Site,’’ Journal of Biblical Literature, 1905, Part 2. 
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do not leave enough room between the second and the third wall 
to allow for the statements of Josephus. 

3. In Wars, v, 4:3, Josephus states that the circumference of 
the city was 33 stadia. If the present wall is the third wall, the 
city cannot have measured more than 27 stadia, even if all the bends 
and projections of the towers are counted in. 

4. The immense population that, according to Josephus, found 
shelter in the city at the time of the Passover points to a larger area 


GREAT STONES IN SIDE OF CISTERN 


than that included by the present north wall. The calculation of 
Cestius from the number of paschal lambs (Wars, vi, 9:3) would give 
a population not far from 3,000,000 at the time of the feast. Accord- 
ing to Wars, vi, 9:3, 1,100,000 perished at the time of Titus’ siege. 

5. Ant., xx, 4:3, states that the outer wall was 3 stadia distant 
from the monument of Queen Helena. This monument is identi- 
fied, with a high degree of probability, with the so-called Tombs of 
the Kings near the present residence of the Anglican bishop, but 
it is at least 4 stadia from the present city wall. 
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6. According to Wars, ii, 19:4, and v, 2:3, Titus pitched his 
camp on Scopus, 7 stadia distant from the city. Scopus is doubtless 
the high plateau north of WAdy ej-J6z, and it is considerably more 
than 7 stadia from the present north wall. 

Those who identify the third wall with the present north wall 
are compelled to assert that in all these passages Josephus exaggerates 
the size of the city; but no reason for exaggeration appears, and 
the consistency of his statements with one another indicates rather 
that he has told the truth. _~ 

It appears, accordingly, that the weight of evidence is in favor 
of the view that the remains near the present north wall are to be 
identified with the ancient second north wall. This would probably 
never have been questioned but for the bearing of the discussion upon 
the genuineness of the traditional Holy Sepulcher. According to 
Matt. 27:32; Mark 15:20; John 19:17, 20, 41; Heb. 13:12, Christ 
was crucified and buried outside of the city wall—that is, outside of 
the second wall on the north, since Agrippa’s wall had not yet been 
built. If the second wall be identified with the present north wall, 
then the Church of the Holy Sepulcher lies inside of the second wall, 
and cannot be the genuine site of the crucifixion and entombment. 
It is this fact which has led so many writers to struggle against the 
identification of the old second wall with the present north wall. 
All their efforts, however, have proved unavailing to produce valid 
archaeological evidence of the existence of an ancient wall inside of 
the Church of the Sepulcher. I assume, accordingly, that the north 
wall of Nehemiah, which I suppose to have been first erected by 
Manasseh, started at the old Corner Gate—that is, the modern 
Jaffi1 Gute; followed the line of wall under the Grand New Hotel; 
ran thence in a northwesterly direction parallel to the present city wall 
to the ruins known as Qalat-Jalad, near the northwest corner of the 
city; and then followed the present line of the city wall as far as the 
Damascus Gate. Thence it ran probably over the high cliff cast 
of the Damascus Gate, and thence in a southeasterly direction to the 
northeast corner of the Temple. The quarter north of the:Temple 
known as Bezetha is distinctly stated by Josephus to have lain out- 
side of the second wall (Ant., xvii, 10:2; Wars, ii, 3:1; v, 4:2); 
consequently, that wall cannot have followed the course of the present 
city wall around the northeast corner of the city. 
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CHAPTER VI. SOCIAL DUTIES IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 
I. CHARACTERISTICS OF RURAL PROBLEMS 


Most of the discussions familiar to readers of literature of social 
problems relate chiefly to the conditions of city life. The reasons 
for this fact are obvious. Authors and journalists generally reside in 
cities or large towns and they write about the experiences which 
immediately affect them. The more startling and sensational evils 
are revealed in cities; there poverty is most distressing, vice most 
hideous, crime most terrible, class struggles most fierce, the contrast 
of luxury and want most alarming and exasperating; there colossal 
fortunes tower above mean beggary, and monumental office build- 
ings look down on crowded warrens of toilers and immigrants. The 
rapid growth of cities in recent times has thrust innumerable and 
vexatious problems of government and industry into our faces and 
brought men to a crisis where questions cannot be adjourned, where 
issues of life and death must be met by instant action. Therefore 
social problems are generally supposed to be only those of huge 
aggregations of population. 

And even of late, since the improvement of conditions in the 
country has become the object of more general interest, thé problems 
of rural society are not always worthily stated for consideration. 
This judgment is the result of an impression made by the reading of 
a very large number of volumes and documents issued by the great 
government departments of agriculture, by institutions of education, 
and by writers of high authority on rural subjects. We need, in 
further discussion of social duties under rural conditions, to give a 
larger and worthier place to the ultimate values of life in relation to 
agriculture.* The defect in much that has been written about social 

1 Here again, to avoid repetition, the reader is requested to keep in mind the 
analysis of social ends in the first chapter of this series. 
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life in the country is the relatively too great emphasis placed upon the 
wealth interest, on the industry of the farmer; he is treated too much 
as if he were merely a producer of certain commodities, merely a 
beast of burden like his patient oxen. It is too often assumed that 
the only scientific interest is in the larger production of corn, of milk 
and meat, of wool and cotton. 

Therefore in studying the moral obligations of a rural neighbor- 
hood we must begin with the conception that the chief task of the 
farmer lies in the development of human personalities, in the cultiva- 
tion of spiritual powers, in enriching the permanent self, and in 
sharing the highest goods of civilization on the widest possible scale. 
It is here assumed that the student has gained and holds this point 
of view, has already come to believe that a farmer has right to a full 
human life, to all that is essentially good, and that it is his duty to 
further this kind of life in the community. - The worth and value of 
these ends being assumed for our purpose, we have here to consider 
some of those modes of conduct and those forms of institutional 
activity which are adapted to promote the accepted ends. This is 
the kind of conduct which alone can deserve the name of social 
morality. Exhaustive treatment is not here possible; the aim is 
limited to provoking investigation and indicating the way in which 
sound moral judgments can best be formed. 


II. SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF RURAL WELFARE—ORDER, LIBERTY, AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


1. OrDER.—It is too generally admitted to require proof, that 
civilization cannot move forward where life and property are inse- 
cure, where the strong-armed robber snatches away from the toiler 
the products of peaceful toil, where selfish and sensual men can gratify 
base appetites without restraint, where each man must go armed to 
his work and fortify his home. Obviously the first duty of a com- 
munity is to establish and maintain order. And since the local ham- 
let or township or isolated neighborhood is often unable to guard its 
fields, houses, treasures, and merchandise, the commonwealth must 
come to its aid with superior force. In some civilized countries a 
body of mounted police, under the direction of the chief officers of 
the state, patrol roads and lanes, while detectives follow thieves and 
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other suspected persons and bring them to justice. Here let the 
student consider whether a rural police patra] would not make the 
life of farmers, especially of the women, more secure. What is the 
duty of the people of a state to the scattered persons who are kept 
in constant dread of vicious tramps and vagabonds, both white and 
black, who fill many rural homes with terror? When the police and 
courts fail:to protect life and property, men are driven to resort to 
some form of lynch law, and this is wasteful and demoralizing. The 
class might well discuss this word of Professor Fairlie and test it by 
further inquiry into the facts: 

A long line of judicial decisions has clearly established the rule of law in this 
country, that locally appointed police officers are not, strictly speaking, local 
officers, but are agents of the state governments for the maintenance of the public 
peace and order. In spite of this legal theory, there has been developed no 
effective state administrative control in this important branch of local govern- 
ment. Some occasional and haphazard steps have been taken in many states 
but no systematic and permanent machinery has been established. . . . . Some 
supervision could be easily established by making the sheriffs more clearly respon- 
sible for police conditions in the local districts within their counties and requir- 
ing them to make regular reports to the governor or to some other state officer. 
To this might be added a regular inspection of the sheriffs in each state... . . 
Like the state supervision established in other lines, they would improve the 
work of local authorities. In a few states there have been established small 
bodies of state police for service throughout the state. 


2. LiBERTY.—The maintenance of order should be discriminating or 
it will repress freedom. ‘The soul of man must have room to think 
and his body room to act. An entire community sometimes becomes 
narrow, bigoted, selfish, blind, and in the name of order turns tyrant 
and puts out the light of science, chokes its best prophets: Only 
immoral and injurious citizens should walk in chains, and even they 
should be taught to use liberty wisely. We boast of being “the 
land of the free” because our fathers have fought the battle of reli- 
gious, civil, and social freedom for us. No longer is a man imprisoned 
or burned for his opinions in politics or theology. Yet many are not 
aware that in this very home of liberty there are large districts where 
a young physician dare not speak or write what he has learned in 
schools of science without incurring a boycott of the church and 
consequent starvation, and where the teacher of biology in a high 
school is tempted to play the hypocrite to retain his chance to earn 
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his living. There are many ways by which pious men suffocate the 
life of the Holy Spirit in man, and think sincerely they are doing God 
service, and this condition is more frequently found in villages than 
in cities. An intellectually dead hamlet knows more ways of torment- 
ing a man who is too big for it than the Inquisition of Spain ever 
devised. This does not stop discussion, but it forces young men and 
women of talent to fly from the country and take refuge in towns 
where they are free even if poor. Many of the most relentless perse- 
cutors in past ages have been conscientious and religious. Criminals 
disturb order, and saints sometimes are foes to liberty, and the majority 
of good folks seem to care more for quiet than for truth. 

3. OPPORTUNITY.—It is the duty of a community not only to 
protect order and grant reasonable freedom but also to furnish 
opportunity for all citizens to enter into life. A boy may be free to 
go where he will, but if he is not educated he remains a dwarf and 
starveling. Let members of the class look about them and discover 
instances of children growing up mutilated in soul as they may be 
starved in body. There are entire townships where not one family 
has any incentive to do more than satisfy animal wants, although 
the soil is rich and the climate favorable. This is because they are 
cut off from centers of culture, as schools, churches, and means of 
information. 

There must be equality of opportunity in respect to rights before 
the law, right to influence legislatures, to serve the public according 
to ability, to move about in public places, to enjoy sanitary conditions 
of living, to have means of recreation and culture, to send children to 
free schools, to be protected in relations of employer and employed, 
to be treated with courtesy, whether rich or poor, and to share in 
general good will. In this connection may be studied the value of 
a state system of free public schools, under central direction and 
supervision; of federation and co-operation of churches in a state in 
order to prevent waste of means, and to provide educational facilities 
for all citizens; of the national postal system as a means of extension 
of means of knowledge; of means of transportation, electric lines and 
improved roads. 

2 Giddings, Elements of Sociology, p. 328. 


3 Problems of government in rural townships are ably discussed by J. A. Fairlie, 
Local Government in Counties, Towns and Villages. 
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Ill. CARE OF PUBLIC HEALTH IN RURAL -COMMUNITIES 


1. CoNDITIONS OF HEALTH.—These are generally more favorable 
in the country than in the city: the light may fall into every room, 
and at work sunshine plays over the body. The air is purer and 
exercise outside walls is part of the daily order of work. There is 
freedom from unnatural and perpetual excitement, noise, strain, 
close and superheated theaters, enticements to low vice, open saloons, 
and gambling-places. 

But even in rural neighborhoods there is much preventable disease 
due to removable causes: improper food, neglect of ventilation, 
exposure to contagious and infectious disease, pollution of water and 
milk, injection of fever germs by insects, drains from kitchen reeking 
with poison. And there are causes of sickness which are only in 
part under human control: the hardship of labor especially at certain 
seasons, exposure to severe weather and extremes of temperature, 
worry incident to uncertainty of crops, the destruction of growing 
crops and cattle by the enemies of the farmer. To this one must 
add distance from physicians in emergencies, the want of nursing, 
and occasionally the improper physical habits of ignorance and the 
vices of human nature. 

2. AMELIORATING MEetHopS.—These may be found, and it is the 
duty of each community to discover and adopt such methods as 
experience approves. [Illustrations may give hints to spur members 
of the class to further inquiry. 

a) In the best schools instruction is given to children in relation 
to the structure and functions of the human body, anatomy, physi- 
ology, hygiene, house sanitation, cooking, foods, and first aid to the 
sick and injured. 

b) But the instruction of childhood is not enough, and young 
people need to continue their studies by means of lectures, classes, 
and books carefully chosen by experts and not recommended by 
traveling peddlers. In several states the meetings of farmers’ insti- 
tutes, under the direction of experts in state agricultural colleges 
and with the aid of competent physicians, have done a valuable ser- 
vice. The talk and practice of the farm necessarily touch upon laws 
of health of animals, and occasionally greater care is given to domestic 
animals than to the family itself. 
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c) A significant movement is that to secure better hospital facilities 
and nursing in the country. In at least the chief county town there 
ought to be a public hospital for the treatment of medical and surgical 
cases which cannot so well be treated at home. These local hospitals 
also become training schools for nurses, the supply of whom is 
woefully scant in many parts of the land. It seems entirely possible 
to provide visiting nurses who may go from house to house showing 
mothers and daughters how to care for their sick, to make beds, 
prepare special diet, dress sores and wounds, feed infants, and a 
thousand things for which a physician has no time and which only a 
carefully trained nurse knows how to do. In cities such nurses are 
sent by benevolent societies among the poor with great advantage. 
The only difficulty is that too many people are so ignorant of modern 
nursing that they imagine there is nothing to learn, and in that state 
of mind nothing is learned. Telephones and trolley lines are grad- 
ually improving medical service outside the towns. 

d) There is more and more need of extending the authority and 
activity of the state boards of health into every township of each 
state. There ought to be a systematic supervision of the conditions 
of health and the causes of disease by some central authority, so that 
not one district can be overlooked. Examples of what may be 
accomplished may be cited: the notification of contagious diseases, 
as scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, etc., by placarding and prohi- 
bition of sending to school without medical permission. The disin- 
fection of houses and clothing ought to be insured by vigilant officials 
responsible to the state. The means of transportation, now becoming 
more public, should be brought under systematic control. Vaccina- 
tion must be made certain and not left to the whims and supersti- 
tions of the ignorant. Careful supervision of persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis should be part of the duty of local officers responsible to 
the state. It is important that dairies should be inspected and made 
sanitary not only in the interest of town customers but even more in 
the interest of dairymen and farmers. The bacteria which kill cus- 
tomers are not apt to spare the owners of a filthy stable. If the water 
used to wash the milk vessels or to dilute the milk for weak city 
stomachs is from a foul source it may punish the culprit who care- 
lessly and wickedly ‘uses it to wrong another. In the inspection of 
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adulterated foods and medicines kept for sale to farmers it is not 
difficult to discover the advantage to the farmer. 

Perhaps it may be to the immediate financial advantage of farmers 
to send young calves to market before they are fit for human food, or 
even to ship diseased chickens, hogs, and cattle; but no community 
can long tolerate such dishonesty and injurious conduct - without 
inward debasement of character. And since local and personal 
agents cannot be trusted, every man who sincerely desires to promote 
morality should endeavor to secure complete state supervision and 
control of all food materials. In the long run no community can 
secure the best prices in the market if it once gains a reputation for 
indifference to the health of customers, if it becomes known for its 
dishonesty and recklessness of health and life. If its evil ways are 
due more to ignorance than to meanness, then a community should 
import experts competent to show what is right and wrong in the 
occupation which affects the physical welfare of the nation and its 
credit in foreign markets. 


REFERENCES 


I. P. Roberts, The Farmstead, chaps. vi, x, xii, xiv. 
H. B. Bashore, M. D., The Sanitation of a Country House. 
Also books on heigieme already mentioned. 


IV. DUTIES OF RURAL COMMUNITIES IN RELATION TO INDUSTRY AND 
WEALTH 

1. DECISIVE FACTORS IN THE SITUATION.—To discover moral obli- 
gations men must not merely inspect their inner selves, but the real 
facts outside; must study not merely ancient wisdom but the stern 
teachings of present experience. What.are some of the facts which 
determine the direction of activity in farming regions? Only a brief 
hint here is possible. 

a) The population of the nation depends on agriculture and its 
product—farmers, urban dwellers, merchants, professional persons— 
all. The primary industry, basis of all other social life, is that of 
farming. If the rural population went on a general and sympathetic 
strike for one season, famine would stalk in the cities. Assuming that 
life is good, and to support existence a primal duty, we have the 
foundation of obligation in this situation. 
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b) Agriculture rests most obviouslv on nature’s gifts, or, speaking 
with the religious accent, on the direct gift of God. The soil, climate, 
and seasons fix the limits of possible production in a nation. But 
as this is a matter which man cannot control we may more profitably 
turn to facts which rest on human conduct and for which men are 
responsible. 

c ) We have seen above that health is a duty and here we come to 
the connection between production of good things and the vital energy 
which springs from health. A strong, well-fed, clean, sober people 
can and will do more to feed and clothe the nation, and make family, _ 
school, church, and government prosperous, than a feeble and sickly 
folk. 

The social conditions of production are security of person and 
property, freedom to move and act, and opportunity to make the 
most of our powers. The intelligence of the rural population is a 
national asset, and especially that kind of intelligence which is con- 
cerned with the sciences and arts which quicken thought, train 
observation, and prepare the tiller of the soil to make it yield the 
largest possible product. 

The life of the nation depends on the industry of those who occupy 
the tillable land. He who knows and yet stands idle will forget 
where he hid his talent in a napkin. Disposition to work steadily 
must be a social trait, common as hunger, or again famine snarls at 
the door. We might as well dwell on Sahara sands as on fertile 
prairies, if the people are loafers. Fortunately for idlers, most men 
are willing to toil. Industry is not merely a habit which benefits the 
worker; it has a social aspect and thus becomes moral. _ 

2. VALUE OF NATURAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE.—At this stage of 
our study we come in sight of the vast field of natural science and of 
the social sciences. No men are so dependent for their best success 
and usefulness on a wide range of knowledge as farmers, unless it is 
editors. To take only a few illustrations: successful discharge of 
duty on the farm depends on knowledge of the elements of soil on 
which plants are nourished, and this means chemistry. Stock 
raisers deal with various kinds of animals and must learn about 
selection of stock, nutrition, health and disease, heredity and habit; 
and this means biology, botany, physiology, hygiene. The making 
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of roads, ditches, bridges, dikes, buildings, involves laws of physics. 
Even to make a catalogue of the kinds of knowledge a farmer needs 
would require a pamphlet. 

It follows as day follows night, that it is the duty of a rural 
community to educate itself, and as the soil wears out with bearing 
crops to make modern science perform for us the miracle of rendering 
worn-out soil more productive than virgin soil. The great Lincoln 
saw this need, and in the throes of war moved to establish agricultural 
colleges whose growth has been a blessing to mankind. Under the 
next head we shall attend to the agencies of education in rural com- 
munities. 

REFERENCES 

L. H. Bailey, Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, 4 vols. This work treats 
agricultural regions, organization of farms, environment of the life of animals 
and of men, crops, animals, and the social aspects and human interests of farmers. 

F. W. Woll, Handbook for Farmers and Dairymen, gives numerous refer- 
ences to the rich literature of the agricultural professions. 

H. C. Taylor, Agricultural Economics, gives the economic principles of agri- 
cultural industry and trading. 

G. T. Fairchild, Rural Wealth and Weljare. 

L. H. Bailey, The Principles of Agriculture. 

The sociological literature is meager. 


IV. DUTIES OF A RURAL COMMUNITY IN RELATION TO SPIRITUAL 
CULTURE 


We have spoken of agriculture and now we must give heed to the 
greater matter of human culture, which is after all the ultimate form 
of all culture. Man makes himself better by improving the earth 
if he uses science as means and morality as way. 

1. EDUCATION IN THE FAMILY.—Here we may refer to those works 
on education which treat of the development of young children. We 
may note the fact that in the country family life has a relatively larger 
place in education than in the city where other influences play upon 
the child very early. In the country home parents have their chil- 
dren much to themselves without external distractions, and children 

soon begin to imitate and assist in the serious occupations of their 
elders. No city child has such a chance through infancy and early 
life to come into contact with nature in all her moods and aspects. 
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All crafts are plied in simple form, domestic animals are about the 
home, plants are the constant subject of conversation, birds sing in 
the trees, flowers blossom everywhere, and the muscles of the body 
are called into exercise without artificial apparatus. But to make 
the best use of these fine advantages the community must furnish to 
parents instruction in the principles of education, so that each father 
and each mother may become an efficient teacher. 

2. THE RuRAL ScHooL.—The problem of the kind of school that 
a rural community needs has received of late the attention its impor- 
tance deserves. One of the most attractive and inspiring books thus 
affirms the ideal of a practical organizer of better methods: 


If I were to formulate an educational creed for the country school, it would 
contain but two articles, namely: (1) the country child is entitled to every whit 
as good an educational opportunity as that enjoyed by the most favored city 
child attending the American public school; (2) to secure this right for the country 
child .the country people must expend more money on the country school and 
expend it in a better way. 


Only a few points can be suggested for study: The rural school 
should furnish careful and modern guidance in the care of health; 
it should, as all admit, teach thoroughly the arts of reading, writing, 
and keeping accounts, and so give the key to all treasures of knowl- 
edge; it should open the eyes of the children to the myriads of inter- 
esting and beautiful objects which surround them; it should lead 
them to become interested in the arts of agriculture; it should awaken 
their artistic interest and enable them to express that interest in 
drawing and sometimes in color; it should give them a taste for 
literature and enable them to live a life of solitude without weariness 
and with the ability to deepen life by study and thought; it should 
prepare them to defend their rights and perform their duties as citi- 
zens of a republic and give them a large and just notion of duties in 
relation to international affairs. The school should be a center of 
the best influences of culture not only for children but for all. 

In order that the rural school may perform its high task it should 
be large enough to bring together enough children and youth to’'make 
school life enthusiastic and interesting to pupils and teachers, and 
to warrant the expenditure of sufficient money to secure good teachers. 
Small schools should be united in larger schools and the children 
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who are too far from the school to walk should be carried in vehicles 
provided as a necessary part of the school system. 

It would hasten this movement for the improvement of the schools 
if the central school authorities of the commonwealth were required 
by law to give more thorough supervision and direction especially to_ 
schools in backward districts, and furnished with the necessary 
means. 

REFERENCES 

The book of Mr. O. J. Kern, “Among Country Schools,” is itself a charming 
treatment of this subject, and on pages 302-8 it gives a long list of books and 
magazine articles which need not be repeated in this place, since Mr. Kern’s 
book is indispensable for anyone who seriously wishes to study the matter. 


3. THE RuRAL CuurcH.—The duty of a rural community to its 
church is fixed by the nature of the work of the church. Religion is 
a universal need; ‘communion with God is the heart of culture. The 
ideals of religion are the inspiration of science and the essence of 
morality. Life is not fully human without prayer and faith. Sin 
needs rebuke, righteousness must be enforced and interpreted in 
terms of daily tasks, and for all this every community needs the 
church. 

But a church cannot perform its task unless it has ministers who 
are intelligent, sufficiently educated, spiritual, devoted to their work, 
and who give themselves earnestly and constantly to this one thing. 

The chief enemy of religion in the country is the division of forces. 
Each denomination feels required to keep a minister of its own kind 
in each locality; and the result is that salaries are small; the minister 
is starved physically and the people are starved spiritually. We have 
touched upon the wisdom of consolidating country schools so that 
the teachers may be properly supported and suitable buildings and 
appliances be furnished; now we need to consolidate rural churches 
to avoid the deplorable and sinful waste which makes religious 
enterprises languish until the church itself brings religion into con- 
tempt. Improved country schools are making it impossible for the 
church to employ untrained and incompetent ministers; the young 
people simply will not listen to untaught preachers. Old people may 
go to sleep if the sermon is dull and meaningless, but young high- 
school pupils will slip away. 
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VI. FEDERATION OF FORCES 


All social interests are woven together; a community whose 
income is small cannot carry out common enterprises, provide good 
schools and churches, support teachers and ministers, and rise in 
civilization. The most vigorous and ambitious youth will take their 
chances in the large towns and cities and life will become stagnant. 
Hence it is desirable to bring together the members of the community 
who have some desire to improve conditions of industry, health, and 
culture. The ministers, lawyers, physicians, teachers and county 
superintendents, county officers, and farmers of light and leading 
may well form a federation of farmers’ institutes, churches, schools, 
county fairs, literary clubs, and make studies of the entire field of 
health, industry, rural arts, domestic science, legal rights and duties, 
moral education, literary inspiration, reading, and spiritual life. 
Such federations are forming under various names in various parts of 
the country. An annual meeting may be held at which addresses 
are given by men and women who have studied the needs of rural 
conditions on the ground and have constructive suggestions for 
improvement to make. Grumblers dissipate energy. No person 
should be invited to speak more than five minutes who is not known 
to have a practical plan for betterment. 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER DISCUSSION 
Suggestions for study of local conditions are furnished by the titles of each 
paragraph in this chapter; but others will grow out of these, out of reading 
the books recommended and out of conferences of the programme committee 
of the class. 
REFERENCES 
In addition to books and articles mentioned in connection with preceding 


paragraphs we may refer to the two papers on the “Rural Community,” by 
Weber and Butterfield, in the Report of the Congress of Arts and Science, Vol. VII. 
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THE CHILD-MIND AND CHILD-RELIGION 


PROFESSOR EDWIN DILLER STARBUCK, PH.D. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Ill. THE METHOD OF EVOLUTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND OF 
RELIGION 

The preceding articles have contained, by implication, evidence 
of two errors in the conventional interpretation, by mature persons, of 
the nature of child-consciousness. One of these errors is that of 
an unreflecting pedagogy that has carelessly assumed that children are 
like adults and may thrive on the mental and spiritual diet of their 
elders. On the other hand, psychology has made exactly the opposite 
mistake of assuming contrasts where none exist between child-nature 
and mature minds. Before the advent of developmental or compara- 
tive or genetic psychology, it was falsely supposed, although the 
groundwork for a better conception was laid by Descartes and Locke, 
that the “faculties” of the adult are somehow given facts of nature 
existing sui generis, and that somehow the growing baby comes into 
possession of them as he reaches the years of understanding. Such 
a conception can no longer hold its ground. Following the work of 
the group of men represented by Darwin, Romanes, Haeckel, Loeb, 
Ribot, James, and Baldwin, it is impossible to find a careful student 
of the mental life who does not proceed upon the assumption of the 
unity of the child and adult mind. There are no real leaps or slips 
or breaks in consciousness, but only occasional apparent ones, in 
passing from prenatal babyhood on through the stages of later life. 
The epochs form an entire continuum. The prevailing view is 
that the process is one of spontaneous unfolding, from within, of 
the resident qualities in child-consciousness. The problem is no 
longer concerned with the fact of such an evolution, but only to 
describe accurately its method. The article just preceding attempted 
to set forth some of the “‘root-principles” of consciousness—voluntary 
control, sense of self, adaptation of means to ends, discrimination, 
memory, association, judgment—many of which, by a faulty analysis, 
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have been attributed only to mature consciousness. In what follows, 
we shall assume the entire continuity in the mental life of individuals. 

A second assumption, without which the following discussion will 
be more or less meaningless, is the truism, now universally accepted 
by students, of the continuity between human and other animal con- 
sciousness. The evolutionary doctrine now makes it clear that the 
life of all the species, including man, constitutes a unity. The kinship 
is shown unmistakably in the likeness in bodily structure and function 
and in similarities in mental traits. Perception, memory, association, 
volition, discrimination, and the adaptation of means to ends are 
common to all. There are almost no.instinctive traits, such as fear, 
anger, love, self-regard, imitativeness, playfulness, gregariousness, 
and the like, that are not found also in child-nature. This wide and 
deep kinship between man and other animals is unconsciously recog- 
nized in the warm attachment of men to animals, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the sense of oneness and fellowship has blossomed 
into clear consciousness in great minds and hearts, as when St. Francis 
of Assizi called the animals his brothers, and when Christ seemed to 
possess such a tender feeling toward all living things... This 
unity is shown most certainly, perhaps, by embryology; for during 
prenatal life the common characteristics of the human and other 
species are evident in an exaggerated form. The study of embryonic 
life has demonstrated the further significant principle that each 
individual passes through, in succession, approximately all the stages 
of animal life that have preceded it. Each person at his inception is a 
single-celled organism like an amoeba; later, he has a tubular nervous 
system and rudimentary urinal glands connecting with the skin like 
the worm; after many transformations he possesses a notochord similar 
to that of the sturgeon and amphioxus; he imitates the life of the 
water-breathing animals by having gill-slits and other corresponding 
parts; shows his oneness with the other mammalia by having four 
feet and an elongated caudal appendage. Each person travels first 
the great highway of race development and finally specializes, as 
does each animal, into his own particular sideroad toward his own 
species, and then along the ever-diverging by-paths that take him in 
the direction of his own subdivision of the human race, then to his 
own nation, family, and immediate parentage. The study of the 
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mental life of children and the epochs through which they pass is 
doing its part also in making indubitable the law that the individual 
recapitulates in itself the history of the race. This simple truth has 
shown in a wonderful way how the life of each is bound up in the 
world-life. It is no longer left simply to a feat of the imagination or 
to blind faith to see that God is the life of the world and to appreciate 
the oneness that exists between his immanent self and the life of the 
individual. To summon mankind into a vitalizing sense of the kin- 
ship of its profounder life and this universal life seems to be the 
central message of religions everywhere. The price of individuality, 
whether in the case of a leaf of a tree, the body of a fish, or the soul-life 
of a man, is possible separation. Human life, the most complex of 
all the types, has a thousand by-paths into which it may wander and 
lose its connection with the whole. Manifold streams of race tendency, 
like so many well springs, pour into each human life, each of which 
in turn may overwhelm him. His surroundings are infinitely diverse 
and may arouse impulses and desires that destroy the inner harmony 
until it is no longer a true reflection of the absolute of which it is a 
part. It is the function of religion to preserve the unity of the personal 
life at the point at which its wholeness is threatened, to insure the 
harmony that should exist between the individual and the universal 
life, and to restore such a harmony when once it has been lost. 
There is still a third assumption underlying the following discus- 
sion that may well be kept in view: religion is an integral part of the 
developing life of mankind. It is not a superimposed something. 
It is native to consciousness. It is a phase of life in process of evulu- 
tion. The devotee may continue to regard it as a revelation of 
divine truth to man. But it is also a self-revelation of consciousness 
to itself, just as the will is first unconscious volitional attitude and 
then shows itself as conscious choice; and as all states and processes 
are originally subliminal and gradually emerge, or often burst, into 
the focal points of clear consciousness. Religion may be described 
in terms of the feeling of relation existing between the individual 
and absolute (the psychological theological problem) or in terms of the 
setting of the spiritual life among the various mental processes, such 
as intellect, feeling, and will (the structural psychological problems) 
or in terms of the nature of religion as a sense of the harmonious or 
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inharmonious relationship existing among the various elements of 
consciousness in so far as this sense affects the highest, permanent, 
spiritual well-being of the individual and of the social group (the 
functional or genetic psychological problem). 

Our inquiry will naturally adopt the genetic point of view. Its 
problem is to trace out some points in the natural history of the 
mental life and of the religious consciousness. Starting with the stock 
of instinct feelings and instinct reactions common to animals and chil- 
dren (since these are the elements of consciousness most easily trace- 
able), what is the method by which these are transformed toward the 
attainment of the highest spirituality? We shall have to trace some 
of the primal instincts and see how each becomes an ingredient in 
mature life. To detect accurately these strains is difficult and often 
impossible. There are so many complications and refinements that 
the original factors sometimes lose their identity, and are misinter- 
preted, just as an unpracticed observer may not see the relation 
between the materials that go into a modern refinery or factory and 
the finished products that come from it. It will be possible to pro- 
ceed with greater certainty if it can be done in the light of some of the 
principles in accordance with which the process takes place. There 
are at least four such principles that are more or less clear and 
unmistakable. 

1. The primitive instinct tendencies become refined by being 
carried up onto higher levels of consciousness. What these levels 
consist in is best seen in terms of the analogy of the structure of the 
nervous system. It was a most helpful truth, first enunciated by 
Hughlings Jackson,‘ that the nervous system is a stratified organism. 
The first stratum or level in the order of development is the spinal 
cord and medulla, which are the seat of organic reactions and reflex 
movements. This is completed before birth in the human species, 
and is the center of the personality of the infant. The second stratum 
is the mechanism of sensory response at the base of the brain and the 
sensory centers in the cerebrum. The center of gravity of the child’s 
consciousness during the early years of its life is in this level, as shown 


t British Medical Journal, 1898, p 65. For a full account of Jackson’s views, 
see his “‘Croonian Lectures,’”’ published in the British Medical Journal, 1884. Cf. 
also his remarks on Dr. Mercier’s paper on “‘ Inhibition,” in Brain, XI, 361. 
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by its absorption in things that appeal to its motor and sensory 
experience. The third level consists in higher centers of cerebral 
co-ordination, with their millions of nerve elements, by means of 
which the elements of experience are brought into new and varied 
combinations. This is the seat of the life of thinking, feeling, and 
willing, and under normal conditions the self should shift its center of 
gravity into this level by the time it reaches maturity. As will be 
evident in a later article, the normal period for this latter translation 
of the center of the self is during early adolescence. Each level is a 
direct outgrowth of the last, and blossoms out of it as new structures 
are needed to answer the demands of a widening life in its response to a 
complicated environment. This view of Hughlings Jackson, con- 
siderably distorted from its original statement, I admit, though like 
the above account in spirit, furnishes basis for a true account of the 
development of instinct in one of its aspects. Each instinct is carried 
up, in both individual and race development, progressively from lower 
toward higher planes of expression, and constitutes a strain in the 
evolved intellectual, volitional and aesthetic life. Ribot has named 
this particular mode of development transition by ‘‘complete evolu- 
tion.”? The instinct keeps its original character but is transformed 
from a relatively simple to a very complex psychosis. According to 
Ribot the evolution consists in intellectualizing the primary instinct. 
It seems, however, that the primary reactions are as much emotionalized 
and voluntarized as intellectualized during the process, and that 
the change consists in a “complication of the native reactions” as 
James? calls it. Each function ramifies into great complexity, as 
does a tree or any growing thing. An example of complete evolution, 
or complication, is the instinct of hunger. The organism seeks to 
take over into itself and assimilate as much of the world as it can. 
First it is hunger simply for food for the body. As soon as the senses 
are differentiated as special organs of adjustment, they are also hungry 
for that which will stimulate and nourish—are hungry for experiences. 
The healthy child seeks to devour all the sensory experiences it can. 
Sights, sounds, tastes, smells, muscle and touch experiences, are the 


2 Ribot, The Psychology of the Emotions, p. 262. 


3See James’s delightful discussion of this principle in his Talks to Teachers, 
chaps. vi, vii, viii. 
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things it craves and by which it grows. The instinct of curiosity seems 
to be an offshoot from this organic hunger as a means of leading 
the animal into new experiences. Mentality is a still higher instru- 
ment of adjustment. A healthy mind also craves nourishment, and 
it is probably no accident of speech by which the desire is called a 
hunger for truth. When this craving involves the highest abstractions 
of consciousness and seeks after the highest objects of fulfilment 
concerning the existence of which the mind has many an inkling 
but no clear knowledge, it is a hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, a characterization so accurate that it can hardly be called a 
figure of speech. 

Any and all of the instincts would illustrate the principle of direct 
evolution. Fear is first a shrinking from anything that threatens the 
well-being of the bodily self. Later it consists in a dread of evil 
consequences of certain kinds of conduct to one’s moral or social 
welfare. It ripens into a recoil from that which will despoil one’s 
highest sense of beauty or truth and into a fear of God which is 
the beginning of wisdom. Love is primarily a sense of rapport with 
parents, offspring, mates, and whatever objects are near and dear. 
It follows the widening circle of relationships, love for friends, relatives, 
clan, country, until it bursts into a complete heart attitude and 
includes humanity and even one’s enemies. With the growth of 
abstraction which makes possible the sentiments and ideals, it becomes 
a love of truth, goodness, and beauty. The obsession of the poet and . 
artist and the mystic rapture of the saint are among its fruits. The 
love of a child for its brother whom it has seen, and for its dolls, pets, 
and other objects of affection is its schooling toward the love of God 
whom it has not seen. 

4 The most voluminous presentation of the evolution of love is in G. Stanley Hall’s 
volume, Adolescence, chaps. x, xi, xii. Dr. Hall regards the higher life of man as an 
irradiation of love, and affirms that the source of the love impulse is the sex instinct. 
His theory is true in what it affirms. It fails to recognize, however, that religion, 
aesthetics, and morality are an irradiation of all the instincts, and that sex is no more 
prominent in the final compounding of developed product than are some of the others. 
Fora criticism of the point of view see James, Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 10-12, 
and my volume, The Psychology of Religion, pp. 207, 401-407. From the following 
discussion it will be evident that Dr. Hall has made too simple a story out of a com- 
plicated plot by taking*into account only one out of the several principles according 
to which the instincts develop. 
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An instructive instance of direct evolution is that of self-regard. 
The instinct of self-preservation, which has been called the first law 
of life, constitutes the central stream of animal and child-consciousness. 
Teeth, horns, and tusks, anger, hatred, and jealousy and all the 
means of attack and defense are its signs. Among adults, policemen, 
courts, armies, battleships, jails, arbitration tribunals, and locks and 
keys, are monuments to the strength of the impulse. Although so 
insistent a fact of life as to be habitually branded as a vice, if self- 
regard seeks for itself some more roundabout mode of expression and 
so looks less simple, and crass, it may be condoned or even admired. 
A man who would not steal will sometimes consent to amass wealth 
by lively business tactics, even to the length of driving his competitors 
to the wall, and public sentiment may even praise his shrewdness, while 
it punishes as a criminal him who loots or browbeats his neighbor. 
So do men use bits of philanthropy to gain a business advantage, 
resort to “‘pulls” to gain political prestige, seek social preferment 
to the disadvantage of others, and the act is not severely condemned. 
A still farther step in the refinement makes of self-seeking a virtue. 
Hedonism in ethics, that sets up the highest pleasures and good as ends 
of life, finds great-souled spokesmen and adherents in every age. It 
has been and is stoutly preached by divines like Paley, Warburton, 
and Van Dyke, asa legitimate religious motive. The songs people sing 
and the prayers they utter betray 4 longing for health, peace, success, 
contentment, and temporal and eternal well-being. Christianity and 
Mohammedanism have popularly pictured as an incentive to the 
higher life a heaven of happiness, elegance, and luxury, fit for an 
irresponsible king. The impulse of self-regard is not to be despised. 
Among children and untutored persons it must be one of the chief 
springs of action. In cultivated natures it furnishes also, in a refined 
form, a legitimate strain. It is an evil when excessively simple and 
unrefined, or when it exists at the expense of other impulses, or uses 
them in an unwarranted way to further its ends. In its developed 
form it is an ingredient in the highest spirituality as, for instance, 
when in the golden rule and in the second commandment, it is made 
the measure of love. 

2. The character of the primary instincts is somewhat transformed 
by repression and inhibition. When held back from their habitual 
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mode of immediate expression, they become tempered and softened, 
until, to superficial observation, they present the appearance of 
separate reactions from the original form. This has been designated 
by Ribot as the principle of the “arrest of development.’”’s Grief, 
through repression, becomes sorrow; and this, by further refinement, 
enters into the complex emotion, resignation. The method of repres- 
sion, by which the instincts are softened, seems to be twofold: inhibi- 
tion by other instincts and changes in the environment by which the 
original direct expression would be harmful. The softening of pain 
into grief and of grief into resignation is an illustration of the first 
method, the original expression having been checked by a feeling of 
pride and a developing aesthetic sense. An illustration of the other 
method is found in the conversion of sexual love into higher forms. As 
the changes in modes of life from individualistic customs to more com- 
pact social groups have rendered the immediate expression harmful, 
the repressed impulse has, like a sprouting plant temporarily shut 
back from its direct course by a clod or other obstruction, shot up 
its tendrils wherever it could in the form of modesty, courtship, 
the aesthetics of the love passion, and in the various kinds of endear- 
ment.® In its higher forms by further repression these constitute 
an element in mystic and platonic love. 

Many other illustrations of such transformation will occur to the 
mind of the reader. Pleasures of a spectacular sensuous kind pass 
over into joys and these into ecstatic contemplation. Anger repressed 
shows itself as hatred and this, when it can no longer express itself 
with taste and propriety, passes into the haughty look, the sneer, 
contempt, or resentment, and by a further step becomes indignation, 
and, if the object seems worthy a total reaction of opposition, it becomes 
“righteous indignation.”” There are many instinctive traits whose 
existence appears almost solely for the sake of insuring such arrests of 
primary reactions. Among these are coyness, modesty, the forms of 
propriety, taciturnity, stubbornness and pouting, and pleasures in 
secrecy and solitude. They are nature’s instruments for refining life. 
Her method is similar to that of the gardener, who, by smothering 
or by pruning, is able to improve the quality of flowers or fruit. The 

5 Ribot, op. cit., pp. 264-67. 

6 See Ribot, op. cit., pp. 248 ff. 
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chief problem in the spiritual culture of children is to interpret the 
meaning of the various native endowments and be nature’s helper 
in carrying out her purposes. 

3. A third principle according to which the primary endowments 
evolve is that of substitution.” Life is essentially dynamic; and the 
amount of available energy, aside from variations in health and nutri- 
tion, is practically a constant quantity. Like spending-money, if 
more of it is used up in one direction there is less available in another. 
If a desirable instinct can be stimulated in excess, the chances are it 
detracts from the exercise of another less desirable one. The gamester 
has no energy left with which to appreciate works of art nor has the 
child who is fully occupied with social responsiveness or with happy 
occupation of an innocent kind any capacity for the mean and low. 
There is also the same equivalence in the child’s interests, which are 
the criteria of spontaneous vitality, as in its stock of energy. The 
mind cannot be a vacuum. Those interests that first possess it may 
hang up their sign of preoccupation and none others need apply for 
space. An idle brain, the nearest approach possible to vacancy, cannot 
remain so long; for old race-grown impulses, overinsistent and out of 
tune with the present, will use it for their workshop. Wisdom on the 
part of parent or teacher is measured by their power of driving out 
lower impulses with higher ones. Even little children often master 
the principle when they gain possession of much-desired toys from 
other children by extolling the real or imaginary value of some other 
toy. It is impossible wilfully to uproot an impulse or desire. It is 
relatively easy to cast out the evil with the good. Ahealthy nature ofa 
child instinctively resents the arbitrary prohibition of his ill temper 
and combativeness, and may even defend his position by appealing 
to pride in his ability to take his own part and his knight-errantry in 
redressing his wrongs; but if led indirectly to appreciate the heroism 
of self-control and to take pride in his superiority to trifling situations, 
the blemish will fall away of its own accord. The expulsive power 
of a new affection is proverbial. The application of the principle of 
substitution, being a positive and not a negative procedure, should 
make the cultivation of spirituality a natural process at many a 
point at which it is now a twisting and tearing and uprooting proced- 

7 See James, Talks to Teachers, pp. 39-43. 
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ure. The highways are numerous in child-nature that lead in the 
direction of the highest spirituality. 

4. The instincts change their appearance in the course of their 
development also by a process of admixture or composition. Few 
of them, indeed, exist singly. The higher mental states are usually 
points of combination of two or several simple instincts, first refined 
and then blended. Melancholy is a sweet sadness that Ribot calls 
the “luxury of grief.” Remove either the pleasure or the sadness 
and the melancholy disappears. Jealousy is not a primary emotion, 
but seems to be compounded from a sense of self, an instinct of pos- 
session, a feeling of attachment, fear lest the object of affection should 
escape, and anger or resentment. Love may be the refinement of 
the attachments that spring up in the social group, as when ants and 
other asexual types show signs of complete devotion to one another, 
or it may have its source in the reproductive instinct as this has 
widened through mating and the family, according to the partial 
description of Drummond in The Ascent of Man. In its purest form 
it appears to be a perfect blending of the two streams plus an aesthetic 
sense that has arisen as much from contact with nature in its varying 
presentations of color, form, and relation as from either of these two 
sources. It has also an admixture of a self-feeling as shown by the 
fact that love, even in its highest reaches, is never wholly disinterested. 
Each of the two main streams in the final combination is itself an 
admixture. Spencer has, perhaps, analyzed, more or less accurately, 
sexual love into several different ingredients®. The principle of the 
compounding of the primary and derived instincts has an interesting 
bearing upon the matter of the estimation of character. As instinct 
reactions become transformed into motives and desires they forma rich 
complex. The doer of a deed is likely to credit himself with generosity 
as a motive, and it may be with justice. Another person may name 
the motive fear or sympathy or compassion and perhaps rightly. 
At a diverse angle another may claim, with equal accuracy, that it 
was actuated by self-interest. The most perfect deed may spring 
from many motives, as white light is composed of a bundle of colors. 

We are now in a position to see that the religious impulse, while 

8 Ribot, op. cit., pp. 267-73. 

9 Spencer, Principles of Psychology, par. 215. 
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given a single name, as if it were a simple pulse of consciousness, is 
acompound. It contains fear: a shrinking at the thought of reaping 
the consequences of doing violence to the eternal and inviolable laws 
of the universe. One of its ingredients is love: a sense of rapport 
and heart kinship with those things that have highest worth. It 
draws from sociality: a longing for companionship with an absolute, 
spiritual, personal reality. It receives a strain from curiosity: a 
desire to feel its way into the mysteries of life and of eternity. It 
is fed by self-regard: a wish to be saved, and not to be left behind 
as a scattered fragment in a universe in which all the parts seem to be 
conserved into unity. It is a hungering and thirsting of the soul to 
assimilate the truth that lies behind the piecemeal bits of reality that 
are offered by sense and reason. It is the struggle for existence and 
the will to live, as these have ripened into an aspiration toward the 
perfect life. It is the play impulse, as this has blossomed out into 
spontaneous acts of worship and exultation of spirit. It is perhaps 
many things besides. In a later article we shall see that religion has 
sprung up, in part, as a means of insuring the healthy development of 
the various components of consciousness and of preserving a har- 
monious relationship among them. 

The point of value so far is to appreciate that religion is not a 
simple fact that is to be administered in set doses to children but 
that both religion and the child are complex facts that have definite 
laws of development. The task of those who would direct the spiritual 
culture of children is to be workers together with nature, through 
trying to understand what the processes are that are taking place in the 
growth of children and also in the development of religion. 
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JOSHUA AND THE PROMISED LAND 


35- Israel now stood on the borders of the Promised Land. The 
handful of tribes that had come out of Egypt had grown into a strong 
people. Clans, like the Kenites under the headship of Caleb, had 
joined the original body and the years of sojourn in the desert under 
Moses’ training had produced out of these loose units a fairly well- 
organized confederacy united by its human leader in the worship of 
a common God and the hope of winning seats for settlement in the 
fairer regions of the west. Thither the memories of the past and the 
presence of their brethren invited them to advance. 

36. The land of Canaan or Palestine is an irregular rectangle lying 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the Arabian Desert and stretch- 
ing north and south from the Lebanon Mountains to the Southern ~ 
Desert. Its length is about two hundred miles and its greatest 
width about one hundred miles. It is made up of a series of four 
parallel belts or sections running the whole length from north to 
south. The first and most western belt is the sea-coast which begins 
in the north where Mount Carmel looks out into the sea and leaves a 
strip of shore two hundred yards wide. It spreads out at the south 
into a broad plain rising in low hills to the mountains on the east. 
The second is the mountain ridge or plateau beginning with the 
Lebanons in the north and letting itself down to the desert on the 
south. It consists for the most part of a high plateau surrounded or 
cut through by hills. Its average height is more than two thousand 
feet and its breadth from fifteen to twenty miles. Right across the 
middle it is broken into two parts by a valley running from east to 
west, the plain of Esdraelon, which forms a passage way through it 
from the coast to the Jordan river. On the west the mountain 
feature sinks to the plain by a series of parallel foothills, but on the 
east it falls abruptly into a chasm which makes the third belt. This 
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is the valley of the Jordan river. The river rises at the foot of Mount 
Hermon at a point nearly five hundred feet above sea-level. It falls 
very rapidly through a distance of one hundred and twenty miles and 
empties into the Dead Sea, the lowest depth of which is about two 
thousand six hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
This valley is a deep cut or landslide varying from ten to fourteen 
miles in width and bordered by two rocky side walls from eight hun- 
dred to two thousand feet high. Through this gorge, after broadening 
into two lakes, the Jordan hurries in a winding course to the sea. The 
fourth belt lies on the east of the Jordan and merges gradually into 
the Arabian desert. In the north it starts from Mount Hermon and 
in the south is bounded by the mountains of Edom. Plateau-like it 
stands on an average about two thousand feet high, broken by single 
peaks or irregular ranges of hills. Much of it is of volcanic forma- 
tion. It slopes toward the west and its waters flow into the Jordan. 

37- A country like this has great variety of scenery, soil, climate, 
and productions. Mountain and valley, sea-coast and desert, deep 
gorges and high peaks, give uncommon opportunity for differences of 
temperature, varying from tropical heat in the Jordan Valley to the 
everlasting snow of Mount Hermon. In a few hours it is possible to 
pass from one extreme to the other. The various forms of vegetable 
and animal life correspond to this physical variety. Lions are hunted 
in the thickets of Jordan, bears are found on the plateaus; in the 
ascent from the coast to the heights, a short journey, the gorgeous 
vegetation of the tropics gives way to the plants of the temperate 
zone, until you reach the summits of bare rock. 

38. These differences of the land separated the inhabitants so 
that unity was not easy. The natural method was organization into 
petty states, each occupying a valley or perched upon a hill, each inde- 
pendent of the other, each struggling with the other for more territory. 
Other important facts in the geographical character of the land aided 
in keeping the states disunited and weak. ‘There was first its posi- 
tion midway between Babylonia and Assyria, on the one hand, and 
Egypt on the other. These states looked upon the country lying 
between them as their natural prey and there enemies met on its 
soil to fight out the possession of it. Still further, it was easily 
entered from north to south or east. Armies came through the open 
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gateways between the mountains or along the sea-coast. The wan- 
dering tribes of the desert swarmed over the eastern border, swept 
through the valleys, and disappeared again whence they came or 
settled down in the seats of those they pillaged. Thus the country 
was never secure, never peaceful, always receiving new peoples and 
absorbing them, always liable to attack and conquest. There was 
no time or opportunity for organization on a large scale; the petty 
states had all they could do to hold their own or made the best terms 
they could with the steady stream of invaders. 

39. A glance at the changes which had come over the country as 
well as at the situation just before Israel entered makes clearer these 
general statements. For two hundred years, from 1600-1400 B.C., 
Egypt had ruled over Syria as far as the Euphrates. But by the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the Arameans had come in from 
|the east and the Hittites from the north and had broken down the 
Egyptian supremacy. The Hittites pushed Egypt back to the Leb- 
anons and founded a kingdom in north and central Syria, which 
lasted till a new movement of wanderers from the north and north- 
west, called by the Egyptians the Sea Peoples, came down and broke 
it in pieces. The pharaoh of Egypt, Rameses III, about 1180 B.c., 
defeated them in the coast plain of Palestine and thus kept them 
from entering Egypt, but his successors were not able to hold Pales- 
jtine. A part of these Sea Peoples, called the Philistines, settled down 
soon after on the plain at the southeast corner of the Mediterranean 
and grew into a vigorous state. The rest disappeared in the mass 
of Syrian peoples. .Meanwhile the Arameans had been coming in 
from the east and gradually taking their places in the various sections. 
The forefathers of Israel were probably an early wave in this 
Aramean movement. In these centuries no national organization 
or political unity could have been maintained among the peoples of 
Palestine. 

40. It was when these waves of migration and conflict had spent 

jtheir force, about 1150 B.c., that Israel appeared on the eastern 
border of the land. The time was most favorable for successful 
invasion. Egypt had withdrawn her forces. The native states were 
weakened by the attacks which they had suffered from all sides. No 
one of the new powers had gained sufficient strength to rise above 
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the rest. And thus it came to pass that in the lifetime of one man 
Israel was able to enter the land, fix itself firmly upon the western 
plateau, and begin the task of making itself the master of Palestine. 

41. This man was Joshua with whose name Hebrew tradition 
linked the conquest of Palestine. He was one of the new generation 
born amidst the desert life. Moses saw in him the qualities of leader- 
ship and attached him to himself, inspired him with his own ideals, 
and selected him as his successor to lead Israel into the Promised Land. 

42. Not long after the death of Moses, probably, the advance 
began. The Book of Joshua opens abruptly with the command of 
Jehovah bidding Joshua prepare the people for crossing the Jordan.” 
At the point where the river empties into the Dead Sea the valley 
widens out into a broad plain from which the roads lead up to the 
plateau. Here on the west side of the river the most considerable 
city was Jericho. It was a city-state under a king, rich and powerful, 
strongly fortified, and a formidable obstacle in the way of Israel’s 
movement. The river must be crossed and Jericho fall before even 
the first steps could be taken in the ascent to the plateau. 

43. Wonderful stories were told of Israel’s overcoming these diffi- 
culties. Joshua sent spies across the river who even entered Jericho 
and returned safely with their report that fear had fallen upon their 
enemies. Then the advance began. As the people reached the 
banks of the Jordan, Jehovah halted the waters of the stream so that 
they passed over dry shod in the river bed and encamped at a place 
called Gilgal, a few miles east of Jericho. Then followed the down- 
fall of Jericho. After laying siege to it the armed men one day at 
the command of Jehovah marched round the city with the ark of 
Jehovah in the midst of them. They repeated this daily until the 
seventh day when they marched around the city seven times. Then 
as the people shouted with a great shout the walls of the city fell. 


tThe Book of Joshua, like the other historical books of the Old Testament, is 
made up by a selection from a variety of sources early and late which contained the 
stories of the conquest. Even the earliest of these sources comes from a time separated 
by centuries from the events recorded. A strong religious spirit animated it. This 
spirit led the compilers to choose those scenes and events which most strikingly exalted 
the presence and activity of Jehovah and showed the fulfilment of his will. The later 
stories naturally heightened the significance and enlarged on the details of such epi- 
sodes. Hence it is difficult to find a satisfactory order of events, to determine their 
relations, and to discover the original form of the actual historical occurrences. 
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The inhabitants were slaughtered and the spoil devoted to Jehovah 
by being burned with fire. Only Rahab the harlot who had sheltered 
the spies was saved with her family and her goods. Then Israel 
returned to Gilgal and prepared for the march upward. 

44. Differences now appeared the causes of which are not hard to 
understand. Moses, whose strong personality had held the tribes 

(and families together, was dead and Joshua had neither his prestige 
nor his power. With wives and children the men longed speedily to 
settle down. Israel’s advance was a migration as well as an invasion. 
Already some of the tribes had found homes in the east Jordan land. 
Thus, from this time Israel no longer advances as one body. Some 
kind of a division of territory seems to have been made; Judah and 
Simeon separated from the rest and took the southern passes which 
led up into Southern Palestine, to occupy the district later known as 
Judah. There they disappear from view fora longtime. The others 
followed Joshua up the northern road on to the central plateau where 
new struggles awaited them, the order of which we cannot clearly 
follow. A dash from Gilgal captured the city of Ai after a temporary 
repulse ascribed to the sin of Achan (Josh. 7). The city of Gibeon 
secured by deceit the promise of alliance and an attack upon it by 
other Canaanite cities brought Joshua to its relief. A great battle 
was fought at Beth-horon a thrilling episode of which was handed 
down in a song preserved from the Book of Jashar. Night began 
to fall as Israel put the enemy to flight and Joshua cried out: 

Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon 

And, thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 
And the tale went down in Israel that the sun stayed in the midst 
of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day. 

45. The victory of Beth-horon gave Joshua a footing in the mid- 
land. Thence he seems to have advanced northward and taken 
possession of Shechem in the region which afterward was the seat 
of the tribe of Ephraim. We are told also ofa battle in Ai far north 
by the waters of Merom where Jabin of Hazor was smitten by him 
and Israel’s position in that district secured. The stories of these 
battles show them to have been won by the furious charges of Joshua’s 
warriors. Fierce and terrible indeed must have been the onrush of 
this wild bedouin horde upon its foe. It is not strange that the 
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peasants and farmers of the upland trembled at the news of their 
coming. Only the strong walls of fortified cities could withstand 
them. All the rest of the country fell before their savage assaults 
directed by the skilful generalship of their leader. 

46. Thus before Joshua passed away the first stage of Israel’s 
conquest was complete. Armed resistance was overcome. Com- 
paratively few in numbers but with native vigor, inspired by simple 
religious faith, Israel was master in the Promised Land. That they 
found allies and friends other than the Gibeonites is quite probable, 
and they were doubtless greatly aided by the disorganized and dis- 
united condition of the population. But it is Joshua’s glory that he 
was the center and soul of this movement and brought it to final 
success. The spirit that stirred him is beautifully illustrated in a 
story of the early days of the advance. As he stood before Jericho a 
man met him with a drawn sword in his hand. Joshua rushed upon 
him only to find that it was Jehovah come to lead his hosts to victory. 
And Joshua put his shoes from off his feet, for the place on which 
he stood was holy. He had seen God and knew that Jehovah was 
the true captain of Israel’s armies. 

47. The next step after the conquest was the division of the land 
among the victors. For Israel had no formal unity to maintain 
and every tribe wanted its own territory to which to bring its wives 
and little ones and make its home. So they separated. We are told 
that Joshua assigned by lot the various districts to the several 
families and tribes and that before they separated he warned them 
to be faithful to Jehovah and made a covenant with them to obey 
his commands. He himself was an Ephraimite and when all was 
done went to his own district of Timnath-serah where he died in a 
ripe old age. Israel’s hardest tasks yet remained to be done but 
Joshua had finished his work. His name went down in story 
among the heroes of Israel, the one who brought the work of Moses 
to splendid fulfilment in making Israel master of the Promised Land. 


JESUS AN EXAMPLE OF FAITH 


REV. JAMES M. CAMPBELL 
Sierra Madre, Cal. 


“The author and finisher of our faith.””—Heb. 12: 1. 

The word “‘our” is an interpolation. Its presence alters entirely 
the thought of the writer, who is not thinking of faith as something 
developed in us, but as something exemplified in Jesus. “Author” 
is a very infelicitous rendering of apynyes, which properly means 
“‘leader.” Jesus is not here represented as the author of faith, in 
the sense that he is the originator of it; he is rather the leader of 

‘faith; going before us in the way of faith; teaching us and showing 
us how to live the life of faith. In the other instances, three in 
number, in which the word occurs in the New Testament, it is twice 
translated “prince,” and once “captain.” In Acts 3:15, Jesus is 
called “the prince of life;” in Acts 5:31, “‘a prince and a Savior,” 
and in Heb. 2:10, “the captain of our salvation.” In the text we 
are considering the word is also rendered “captain” in the Revised 
Version. Jesus may thus be said to be the prince or captain of 
faith. But “leader” is the more exact meaning of the word. He 

is also the “finisher” or “perfector” of faith; carrying it to perfec- 
tion in his life; thus furnishing, as the rendering of the Twentieth 
Century New Testament has it, a “perfect example of faith.” 

The thought is unusual, Jesus being generally set before us as 
the object of faith rather than as an example of faith. Yet this 
thought must necessarily be implied in many of the lessons of his 
life; and how could he be a perfect example to us if he had not 
lived a life of perfect faith ? 

When the example of Jesus is spoken of, his faith is generally the 
one thing that is omitted. We speak of him as an example of love, 
of meekness, of patience, of hope, of courage, of sacrifice, but we 
have no word for him as an example of faith. And yet here if any- 
where we need the inspiring influence of his example. 

If we turn to the hymnology of the church, there we find direction 
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regarding how to copy him we love in everything but in his faith. 
How familiar is the sentiment expressed in the lines— 

Such was thy truth, and such thy zeal, 

Such deference to thy Father’s will, 

Such love, and meekness so divine, 

I would transcribe and make them mine. 


To this also ought to be added, “Such was thy faith, O Son of man, 
I would transcribe and make it mine.’ By living the life of faith; 
by walking the way of faith before us, he has “left us an example 
that we should follow his steps.” 

The whole life of Jesus showed that he lived in the exercise of 
faith; and that faith was the foundation principle of his life. In 
the silent years of waiting in Nazareth his spiritual life was nourished 
by faith. He was conscious of personal relations with the Father, 
and impatient to be about the things of his house. In his baptism 
his faith was declared; in the temptation in the wilderness which 
followed, it was tested. His temptation was not theatrical display, 
but was a real conflict of soul, in which the tempter tried to break, 
down his confidence in God. When he was hungry after the forty 
days’ fast, the tempter came to him and said, “If thou be the Son 
of God command that these stones be made bread.” The object of 
his first attack was to have him renounce his dependence upon God, 
and take things into his own hand. So in the other temptations he 
sought to destroy his perfect confidence in the Father. But he 
signally failed, and at the very beginning of his public career the 
faith of Jesus achieved a perfect victory. Through all his public 
ministry which followed, in times of obscurity and popularity alike, 
Jesus went on his course in faith. He walked by faith not by sight. 
He never doubted, never wavered. His feeling fluctuated, but not 
his faith. His faith was steadfast and abiding. He believed in 
the rational order of the universe, in the final outworking of the 
purpose of eternal love. Living a life of faith, he lived a life of, 
prayer. Because he believed without ceasing, he prayed without 
ceasing. Like the Servant of Jehovah he did not fail, nor was 
he discouraged by the difficulties before him, but trusting in the 
God to whom he prayed he held on and held out to the end, 
in spite of opposition. When he saw the dark clouds gathering 
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and heard the muttering of the storm, he never faltered. ‘Now 
‘is my soul troubled,” he exclaimed, “and what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour. But for this cause came I 
unto this hour” (John 12:27). In the hour of agony he discerned 
the divine purpose in his life and never doubted that it would 
be accomplished; and when he saw the shadow of the cross creeping 
near, he exclaimed, “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto myself” (John 12:32). Instead of looking upon 
death as defeat, he looked upon it as the means by which his 
\influence was to be propagated. ‘Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth 
much fruit” (John 12:24). And when the hour of final conflict 
came, in the midst of its awful darkness he clung to the divine hand 
‘saying “My God, My God.” Even in that hour of desolation, when 
he felt as if he had been forsaken, the anchor chain of faith did not 
snap. That he was also sustained as death drew near by faith in his 
Tesurrection, is clearly brought out in Mark 8:31; 9:9, 31; 10:33, 34. 
That he was sustained by faith in the success of his mission, and in ° 
the ultimate triumph of his kingdom is equally evident from the 
words which follow our text, “he for the joy that was set before him 
endured the cross, despising shame.’’ The joy that was set before 
him was the joy of seeing sin destroyed, righteousness made 
triumphant, and the kingdom of God established among men. 
Through the power of that faith-born joy he put shame and suffering 
under his feet. With faith’s farseeing eye he saw of the travail of 
his soul and was satisfied. 

This view of Jesus, as one who in the matter of faith leads the 
way and brings faith to perfection, restores to us the human Jesus, 
of whom scholastic theology has too often robbed us. Instead of 
being removed from our common human experience, he is brought 
into the very heart of it. As human he is imitable; and he is imitable 
in his faith as in everything else. More specifically— 

1. Our faith is to be the same as his.—It is to be a reflection of it, 
a copy of it. Just as those who follow in the steps of Abraham are 
said to be “‘of the faith of Abraham,” those who tread in the foot- 
steps of Jesus are “‘of the faith of Jesus.” The faith which he 
possessed they possess. Their faith differs from his, not in kind, but 
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only in degree. The one is a twinkling lamp, the other is the sun 
shining in its strength; and as the light of a lamp and the light of 
the sun is the same in its constituent elements, so the faith of the 
feeblest saint is essentially. the same as the faith of Jesus. One with 
Jesus in his faith, we are one with him in the deepest thing in his 
life. 

2. Faith is to be the foundation principle of our life as it was of 
his.—The reason doubtless why his faith is here singled out for our, 
imitation is because all that he did sprang from it. And if we live 
by faith as he did, faith will bear the same fruit in our lives that it 
bore in his. It will make us faithful, it will make us holy, it will 
make us altruistic. With faith running through the entire web of 
life like a thread of gold, character will be beautified; with faith 
as the backbone of the ethical life character will be strengthened. 
From filial confidence will spring filial obedience. And where faith 
endures unto death there will be faithfulness unto death. Moreover, 
nothing short of inward imitation of Jesus in his faith, nothing short 
of copying him in the inward controlling principle of his life, will keep 
our religion from becoming formal and mechanical, and make us 
truly like him. 

3. Our faith is to be held in the face of difficulties as his was.— 
Like him we are to fight for faith; like him when we walk in the 
dark we are to believe that clouds will break. With quiet and per- 
fect trust we are to await the issue of each new event in our lives. 
We are to go on without flinching even if our path leads up to a 
cross. Catching something of his sublime faith in the future, seeing 
the harvest in the seed, the oak in the acorn, the achievement in 
the promise, we enter into the rest of faith, running with patience 
the race set before us. Partaking of his calm unwavering faith in 
the God who is, and in the glory that is to come, we triumph over 
every difficulty and finish our course with joy. 

4. As the most illustrious example of faith he is to be the inspirer 
and strengthener of our faith—‘ His going before us in faith” says 
Alford, ‘‘has made faith possible for us; his perfecting faith in his. 
own person and example has made faith effectual for us.” Through 
the power of his quickening influence his faith is transmitted to us 
as the faith of a parent is transmitted to a child. 
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In the previous chapter the writer of this epistle gives a list of 
the Old Testament saints who lived by faith, and died by faith. 
Their faith, which rested upon the promises of God, took hold of 
things not seen. With their eye fixed upon the goal they homeward 
pressed their way through calm and storm. Yet though they had 
“‘witness borne to them through their faith, they received not the 
promises, God having provided some better thing concerning us, 
that apart from us they should not be made perfect.’”’ From these 
examples of strong but imperfect faith, he passes on to the one per- 
fect example of faith, the one in whose life faith was full-rounded 
and complete; and he says, “When weary and faint in your minds 
consider him; consider him as the prince of believers; the captain 
of believers; the leader of believers; consider him as the one perfect 
believer, the life-blood of whose faith is to enter into you, making 
you in all your upward strugglings gloriously triumphant.” 

O Master mine, teach me thy faith; help me to follow thee as my 
leader in the way of faith. Help me to see in thy faith made perfect 
what my faith ought to be. Help me to make thy matchless faith 
my pattern; and help me under its inspiring influence to walk in 
the path of righteousness, until my journey is done, and I enter that 
blessed state where faith is lost in sight. 


‘ 


EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IX. JOSHUA, THE SUCCESSOR OF MOSES 


PROFESSOR I. G. MATTHEWS 
McMaster University, Toronto, Can. 


JosHua, IsRAEL’s NEW LEADER: JOSHUA 1:1-11! 
I. CRITICAL 


The book of Joshua is the completion of the Pentateuch. The opening 
word, “‘and,” implies a backward glance to the. last sentence of Deuter- 
onomy. The altar at Shechem (8: 30-35); the warfare of the two and a half 
tribes (vs. 13); the distribution of the land (vss. 13-21); the Levitical cities 
(vs. 20); the Cities of Refuge (vs. 21), and the burial of the bones of Joseph 
(24:32) are but the replies to the commands, the solutions to the problems, 
and the fulfilments of promises which are recorded in the five earlier books. 
The book is the sequel of the Pentateuch, and with the others is vitally 
connected in a literary and historical unit, fitly designated the Hexateuch. 

The book itself contains no claim as to authorship. Hebrew tradition 
ascribed it to Joshua, but historical statements, such as 15:13, 63; 19:47, 
are of later date, and the title indicates not the author but the hero. The 
literary problem is here the same as in the Pentateuch. The use of com- 
posite sources and frequent reworking by well-known schools most intel- 
ligibly explains its perplexities. The crossing of the Jordan, for example, 
presents a blending of two divergent traditions. (Cf. 3:17; 4:1, with 
4:10, 8, 9; or study the capture of Hebron and Debir, 10: 36-38, where the 
cities and all therein are completely destroyed, and compare with 14:12; 
15:13-19, where the cities are populous and have to be captured by Caleb.) 
These and many similar features witness for the ancient Semitic method 
of history-writing, namely, compiling the available material side by side 
and dovetailing it as best possible, e.g., Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

It is agreed that a late rendering of the prophetic narratives JE forms 
the general groundwork of the book. A comparison of Judg. 1: 2-36, in 
which the early Judean narrative presents the conquest of Canaan, with 
the story of the same conquest as told in Josh. 6:1-12, emphatically pro- 
claims that the Judges story is early and the Joshua story late. In Judges 
we see the actual course of history, a slow, laborious struggle for possession 
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only partially gained. In Joshua facts are idealized; there is a lack of 
true historic perspective, and the halo of the passing centuries has gathered 
around the story. ‘That Judges traces the actual course of events the more 
carefully is hinted by certain passages in Joshua, as 13:13; 15:63; 16:10; 
17:12, which have not the same glow as 10:28-43; 11: 10-23. 

With JE the demarkation of the individual sources is difficult—as a 
background, the Deuteronomic author, a moralist rather than a historian, 
has left many distinct traces. He, conversant with the evils arising from 
contact with Canaan, posits as a religious dogma the necessity of the 
destruction of these people who so corrupted Jehovah-worship. Hence 
the slaughter of the Canaanites (10:33, 39; 16:10, etc.) which is in strictest 
accord with Deut. 20:10-14. The priestly school in due time added to 
the story features of special moment to themselves, e. g., Passover (5: 10- 
12), division of land (13:15—14:5; 15:1-13), refuge and Levitical cities 
(15:20, 21). 

Thus the book written and edited long after the occurrences gives not 
so much history as a religious interpretation of the same. The book, 
though slightly appreciated because of long boundary lists and revolting 
atrocities, yet enshrines traditions, which, while reworked in an idealistic 
glow, are the media of a conviction which rings true on the great doctrines 
of the supremacy of Jehovah, and the need of the absolute loyalty of his 
people to him. Viewed in this light we have a mighty sermon on great 
religious principles, of which the boundary lists and atrocities are but the 
tedious and overdrawn illustrations of the preacher. 

As for the literary sources of Josh. 1:1-11, we may accept vss. 1, 2, 10, 
11 as late Ephraimitic, and vss. 3-9 as belonging to D. The study of the 
following passages is conclusive of the Deuteronomic influence: vss. 3, 
4 (cf. Deut. 11:24); 1:5 (cf. Deut. 7:24; 4:9; 6:2; 16:13; 17:19; 31:8); 
vss. 6-9 (cf. Deut. 7:7, 23). 


Il. EXPOSITORY 


The great Law-Giver is gone but the hosts of Jehovah are not wanting 
a leader. Joshua is not an unknown quantity. Trained in the schools 
of Egypt and the desert; a leader against Amalek (Exod. 17:6-13); the 
companion of Moses on the Mount (Exod. 24:13); trained in religious 
functions (Exod. 33:11); confident and loyal, he is a fit man to bear the 
divine commission at a crucial time. He has, and not without appro- 
priateness, been compared with such men as Cromwell and Garibaldi. 

The new leader takes up an old mission and is to be honored and 
accredited by a signal initial service (vs. 2). The promises of God made 
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to one generation fall due in the succeeding (vs. 3). The promise referred 
to is found in Deut. 11:24, which is rendered freely. The boundaries, as 
in vs. 4, are not well ordered. With the help of the Greek and a warranted 
textual change we may read, “from the desert to this Lebanon, and from 
. . . . the Euphrates to the sea.” This gives plain boundaries for south, 
north, east, and west. ‘‘As I was with Moses” (vs. 4) is a keynote to 
the promise to Joshua. Note that there are certain similarities and coin- 
cidences in the narratives concerning these two men. The same promise 
is made to both. Moses has a vision of the burning bush (Exod. 3:2) at 
the beginning of his ministry; Joshua meets the angel of the host (Josh. 
5:15); both stand on holy ground (Exod. 3:5; Josh. 5:15); both lead the 
people between the walls of water (Exod. 14:15-21; Josh. 3, 4); the ark 
is the sign for both men and with both Jehovah speaks. Thus the author 
shows that Joshua is in many features the not unworthy successor of Moses. 
Yet, though victory is promised in the divine name, personal courage and 
vigor is insisted on (vss. 6, 7,9). Human activities are always the channels 
through which divine victories flow. The appeal made to the Book of 
the Law (vs. 8) seems to refer to the farewell injunctions oi Moses (Deut., 
chap. 27). This is called “the Book of the Law” in Deut. 29:21. It was 
not till after 621 B.c. that religious leaders made such an appeal (cf. 
I Kings 22:8-13). ‘ Earlier prophets made their appeals to the general 
consciousness of the rightness of their message. Ps. 1:3 quotes from this 
verse. Preparation of the people (vss. 10, 11, and again, 3:5) is as neces- 
sary as Joshua’s courage in order that the plans of Jehovah may come to 
full fruition. 
Il. APPLICATION 

1. For every crisis in every age God has his leaders. Moses dies, then 
Joshua is called; the general falls, a lieutenant steps from the ranks and 
leads to victory; a president is shot down, a vice-president with distinguished 
ability fills the breach; a pastor, a great leader on whom the people lean, 
is taken, somewhere God has a man in readiness for the carrying-on of 
his work. 

2. The man who is fit, and of whom the people approve, is the man whom 
Jehovah chooses. Joshua was a leader by training and character. Note 
that such men as David, Paul, Wesley, Moody, Lincoln, were honored by 
men and chosen of God. 

3. The divine is constantly working through the human, bringing pur- 
poses and promises to fulfilment. Our movements are divinely guided. 
A higher purpose is being woven in the warp and woof of our lives. Though 
we may need the decades of the future to see it, we are preparing for a 
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service, a leadership, a struggle, a victory which lies in the direct line of 
God’s plans. ‘Only be strong and very courageous.” The divine fails 


not. 
The Eternal Finger writes 


And, having writ, moves on. 


IsRAEL ENTERS THE LAND OF PROMISE: JOSHUA 3:5-17? 


I. CRITICAL 


For the complete account of crossing the Jordan we must read Josh. 
3:1—4:24. This is a good illustration of composite literary sources. 
Reading it as a continuous narrative, there is confusion. The Greek and 
Latin translators, feeling this, smoothed out some of the difficulties. Some 
of these are: the order for crossing (3:8; 4:5) when they are already on 
their way (3:6), or over (3:17); the command in 3:4 would prevent the 
condition in 3:17; the twelve stones from the river bed are to be placed 
where they encamp (4:3, 8, 12), but in 4:20 Gilgal is to be their resting- 
place, while 4:9 designates the river bottom. Clearly these perplexing 
phenomena are the result of an indifferent weaving together of sources. 
Yet the analysis of the section is by no means simple and little certainty 
can be attained as to details. Belonging to the late Judean source probably 
is the following: Joshua’s command that the people sanctify themselves 
(3:1, 5), in preparation for entrance into Canaan (3:9, 10), guided by the 
ark and priests (3:11, 13); the rolling back of the waters (3:15); the 
crossing and the erecting of the memorial where they encamped (4:1, 3, 6, 
7a, 8b, 10a, 11, 18). The spirit and linguistic peculiarities of the early 
Ephraimitic story are found in 3:2, 3, 12, 14; 4:4, 5, 7), 8a, 20. It is 
noticeable that here the northern sanctuary is the place honored by the 
twelve stones. The priestly narrative is also in evidence, e.g., 3:7, 8, 
156, 17; 4:9, 10b, 12-19. While it is unlikely that any one tradition has 
been preserved entire, the three strands have certain important features in 
common. All tell the story of the crossing, the ark borne by the priests 
leading the way, the memorial stones erected as witnesses. Thus, while 
there are variations, there is also a threefold witness to a remarkable pas- 
sage of the Jordan under divine guidance. How the passage was effected 
is not the matter presented so much as the fact. Lapse of years before 
the fact was crystallized in writing, and the personal and religious interests 
of the narrators, will readily account for what divergence we find in the 
different documents. In addition to these three strands we find in such 
phrases as, “priests the Levites” (3:3, 4), “ark of the covenant of the 
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Lord” (3:11, 13), and the seven nations named in 3:10, the work of a 
Deuteronomic scribe. Noteworthy here and henceforth is the absence of 
all mention of the tabernacle and its elaborate furniture. 


Il. EXPOSITORY 


The people move from Shittim—six miles east of Jordan—where the 
anger of the Lord had been kindled. against them because of false worship 
(Num. 25:1) and encamp beside the river. The length of their stay here 
is indefinite. As 3:2, “‘after three days,” does not correspond to 1:11 and 
the tomorrow of 3:5 glides into today (3:6, 7), we find we have no chrono- 
logical sequence indicated. They may have been only a short time, they 
may, like a desert caravan, have waited some considerable period for the 
opportune moment. 

They must needs sanctify themselves before they start (3 25). No direc- 
tion is here given, but some simple primitive ceremony would suffice (cf. 
Exod. 19:14, 15). Sacrifice on the eve of an important day was quite 
common (Josh. 7:13; ISam. 16:5). The working of wonders to the early 
peoples was one of the most patent proofs of deity. 

The ark (3:6), the construction of which is mentioned in Exod. 25:10 f., 
was the symbol of Jehovah’s presence. In the wilderness and in battle 
it led the hosts (Num. 10:33 ff.), and it seems to have early assumed a 
magical significance (Sam. 4:3 ff.). The designation, ‘‘ark of the cove- 
nant,” is peculiarly a Deuteronomic phrase (Deut. 10:8; 31:9, 25, 26), 
and here must be accredited to a scribe. The living God (3:10) is the 
source of life, the ‘‘I Am” of Exod. 3:14. His first providence for his 
people facing the Land of Promise, is to be but the foretaste of his constant 
and conquering presence. In him lies the ultimate cause of their coming 
victories. Yet, as we learn from the sequel in Joshua and Judges, his 
victories are attained only through weary marches, strenuous struggles, 
and unflinching valor. The seven nations mentioned here form a rhetorical 
list, found frequently in the Old Testament (Deut. 7:1; 9:1; 11:3; 
20:17; Exod. 13:5; 23:23). They embrace the inhabitants of the 
land, small and great. Some, as the Perizzites and Girgashites, cannot 
be very definitely located. 

In vs. 11 the phrase, “‘the Lord of all the Earth,” shows a strong mono- 
theistic conception. While Israelites from the time of Moses recognized 
that they must serve and worship Jehovah alone, the idea that he was the 
only and the all supreme God of the universe struggled slowly to birth. 
It is not until the days of the exile that we have the great classic on mono- 
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theism (Isa. 44:6-20), and thenceforth the all-supremacy of Jehovah is 
never lost sight of. 

The time of harvest (vs. 15) refers to the barley harvest, which matured 
in the month Nisan. This agrees with the flood time of the Jordan, and 
the Passover which was celebrated shortly after, on the fourteenth of Nisan 
(5:10). Adam is the modern ford of Damieh, which is about thirty miles 
up stream from Jericho, and situated near a narrow gorge of the river. 

In the crossing of the Jordan one feature stands out in undisputed 
light: that is, that the historians of the children of Israel were confident 
that the hand of Jehovah prepared their way and led them into the Promised 
Land. We miss, however, any statement as to the agency which God 
used in performing this wonder. Was there a strong east wind, which, as 
in the case of the Red Sea, rolled the waters back? Was there a landslide 
similar to that which completely stopped up the river on December 8, 
1267, as many suggest? Did Joshua, from information derived from the 
spies who had crossed and recrossed in their trip to Jericho, lead the people 
across by means of a ford? No hint is given. Tradition had long been 
busy with the divine significance of the event, and as the fathers had 
enlarged by the evening camp-fire on this memorable passage, the details 
which we sometimes crave had dropped out, and one word, Jehovah, was 
left to explain it all. And much as accurate details might gratify scientific 
curiosity, they are not necessary here to support the religious certainty that 
the hand of Jehovah led his people across. 


Il. APPLICATION 


1. The supremacy of Jehovah was one of the fundamental religious 
principles of the Hebrew mind. He was the living God of the whole earth. 
He controlled the national destiny of his people, giving them victory when 
faithful, or punishing them by defeat when they violated his requirements. 
The forces of nature were under his control. Good and evil, light and 
darkness, were the immediate offspring of his mind and will (Isa. 45:7). 
Today in a more scientific age we make a careful study of secondary and 
natural causes, and sometimes are inclined to forget that behind law is 
the God of law who is the ultimate power in all life. 

2. The primacy of religion follows as a corollary of the foregoing. If 
Jehovah is supreme then the relation of the individual to him is the most 
critical feature in human destiny. This has stamped every action and 
thought of the Jewish people. Priest and prophet, ark and temple, are the 
paramount features in their history. Their national literature itself is 
primarily religious, rather than historical. The same conviction is needed 
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today for the nation’s well-being. In the face of great natural resources, 
luxurious living, and exaltation of natural law, God is sometimes omitted 
from our scheme of things. 

3. No barriers can stand before a united people led by Jehovah. The 
Red Sea, the Amalekites, the Jordan, all vanish. Intemperance, politica] 
corruption, commercial slavery, and social evil, war, etc., before a united 
Christian people can be overcome as certainly as were the difficulties faced 
by the Israelites. 


THE CAPTURE OF JERICHO: JOSHUA 6:8-203 
I. CRITICAL 

That two accounts are here united is evident from the comparison of 
the following facts: the signal for capture is the command of Joshua in 
6:10, 16, 20a, while it is the trumpet blast in 6:5, 20b; the saving of 
Rahab, in both language and idea, because she delivered the messengers 
(6:17, 25 [J]; cf. 2:18, 19 [J]), because she had hidden the spies who now 
identify her (6:22, 23 [E]; cf. 2:13-16 [E]); the march around the city, 
silent (6:10); a great trumpet-blowing, by the rearward rather than the 
priests, as the R. V. and A. V. render 6:9, 13. The J tradition may have 
narrated a surrounding of the city, seven days once each day, while E 


maintained that they encompassed the city seven times in one day. With 
J (probably late) and E (probably early) there are traces of still later 


redaction (as 6:2, 17). Separation, however, into component parts is far 
from easy at certain points. 


tl. EXPOSITORY 


Jericho has been called the “‘city of Palms,” and has been described as 
a “divine region,” and “the pantry of Judea.” The city which now lies 
two miles west of the ancient site has a population of only some 300 degen- 
erate inhabitants. In early times she was a stately, wealthy, walled city, 
centered in a fertile district, with a mild, moist climate, and a considerable 
population. Though walled, she was never able to stand a siege. Her 
people, as now, were always degenerates. No hero, no valorous deeds, 
ever seem to have adorned her page of history. Before the approach of 
every foe, as Bacchides, Aristobulus, Pompey, Herod, and Vespasian, her 
people either ignominiously fled or quickly succumbed. As one author 
well says, ‘that her walls fell down at the sound of Joshua’s trumpets is 
no exaggeration, but the soberest summary of all her history.” 


3 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 20, 1907. 
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Preparations were carefully made; religious functions were faithfully 
performed, such as circumcision (5:2), Passover (5:10): ‘The conquest was 
in fact a religious war, thoroughly organized (6:6, 8; 5:13-15), to gain a God- 
promised possession. The seven trumpets, borne by seven priests, were 
of rams’ horns, and were not only used for religious purposes, as today on 
certain occasions in the synagogue, but for secular purposes also. 

As this is a matter of warfare rather than meeting the elements of nature, 
we are not surprised to find the armed men leading, the ark following, then 
the multitude (6:7, 9, 13). 

The armed force is variously estimated. Josh. 4:13 (P?) says forty 
thousand armed men passed over the Jordan. In Num. 26:51 (P), a very 
short time previous to this, there were numbered more than 600,000 men 
who were able to go forth to war (Num. 26:2). As in the immediately 
succeeding history we can find no evidence for such an army, probably 
the figures are overdrawn. Such a hostile army with an innumerable 
rearward following would be a sight to make any city in any age quake, 
to say nothing of the timid people in little Jericho. 

All the city is to be destroyed (vss. 17, 18). The victory is not for 
personal aggrandizement. It is conducted religiously and city, spoil, and 
people are separated to Jehovah. Hence, as to the primitive mind contact 
with anything belonging to deity was fraught with danger (cf. Uzzah 
touching the ark: II Sam. 6:6-11), the ban was for personal safety. This 
ban included the slaughter of all save Rahab and her house. This is akin 
to commands in Deut. 20:16-18, and what we already know of the char- 
acter of the book of Joshua suggests that this may not be an idealized 
narrative of history. Cruelty was not foreign to these people, and death 
there must have been in the struggle. The bloody commands to indis- 
criminate slaughter are explained in accordance with the genius of the 
records which express simply the later writer’s conviction that these people 
were deserving of the direst destruction. 

We notice that Rahab’s character has little to do with her deliverance. 
Morality was not linked with religion in early days. Even today they are 
sometimes divorced. The woman had given the cup of cold water and is 
not forgotten. Tradition says she became the wife of Joshua and a devoted 
follower of Jehovah. 

' All through the story the author emphasizes the divine side. Yet there 
are found inadvertent touches which suggest another. The people of 
Jericho are already afraid (2:9); the city was straitly shut up (6:1), 
which, owing to her situation, means that her water supply was cut off, and 
dire results would soon follow. The army of Israel assumes a more 
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important place than the ark and priests; it is represented as very numerous 
(40,000 ? 600,000 ?). Was this host of vigorous, capable, restless nomads 
inactive? Was there naught but a pageant? Josh. 24:11, “The men 
of Jericho fought against us,” suggests a skirmish at least, perhaps a 
storming of the walls. No doubt in vs. 20 we deal with historic fact. Yet 
the story has preserved little but the religious side, and a one-sided view 
always loses the true perspective. Our usual picture is the tramp! tramp! 
tramp! of a mighty multitude followed by a sudden collapse of the walls. 
This may not -be the whole picture. A recent writer suggests the city walls 
may have been undermined during the first six days, hence the crash on 
the seventh. However, God has always used men for the accomplishment 
of his plans, and why should this host be inactive when there was at hand 
a service they might perform? Yet while it seems probable that the 
warriors were in active partnership with Jehovah, we gladly lend our ears 
to the teaching of this prophet of old when by a vivid and picturesque 
illustration he drills into our minds his great religious thought, ‘The 
victory belongeth to the Lord.” This was the fact he had in mind, which 
lent its color to the whole story, and which is the most important fact to be 
handed down to history. 


Il. APPLICATION 


A comparison of the accounts of the invasion of Canaan as given in 
Joshua and in Judges is full of religious suggestiveness. In the former, 
as we have seen, all difficulties vanish by miracle, and God alone gives 
victory. In the latter the various tribes by slow and arduous conflict win 
their lands. It is not that one account is fiction and the other fact. It is 
that one looks at the significance of the history and the other at the process. 
Of course we must always fight our own battles and win our own victories. 
For civic righteousness, for social betterment, for a real Christianity as 
well as for individual character, we must labor, and the Lord’s presence in 
the effort will only be discerned by faith. Yet when we look back, in the 
perspective of the years, we shall ever say, as the Hebrew history-preachers 
said, and as the men of faith have always said: It was not by our might. 
The walls of difficulty fell down before us by the grace of God. 


CALEB’S FAITHFULNESS REWARDED: JOSHUA 14:6-154 
I. CRITICAL 


Caleb’s allotment is recounted three times in the Old Testament. An 
early Judean source, used in-Judg. 1:20, gives a very brief account, which 
4 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 27, 1907. 
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finds no place for the activity of Joshua. This was later expanded and 
used probably by P in Josh. 15:13. The third and longest narrative is 
our present study (Josh. 14:6-20). This is a late Deuteronomic recast 
of E or JE. With the exception of “‘and concerning thee” (vs. 6), 
which is out of tune with the rest of the section (cf. vss. 8, 9, 12), and a 
redaction, it stands as a unit in its present form. Another question which 
ought not to be overlooked, inasmuch as it throws light on the composite 
character of the book as a whole, is that of the conquest of Hebron. It is 
; \Stated that that city was captured (10:36, 37), and that Joshua had driven 
out the Anakim (11:21). Both these sections belong to D. With this 
compare 14:15 (JE) and 15:14 (JE), as well as Judg. 1:20 (J), where 
Caleb has to take possession of the city. 


Il. EXPOSITORY 


Caleb—the name means dog, and some would see in this a sign of 
early totemism amongst the Hebrews—is one of the interesting characters 
of Old Testament history, not merely because of his personality and 
achievements, but also because his nativity and his acquired relation to 
Judah give a strong hint of the composite character of the “twelve tribes of 
Israel.” Strange as it may seem in the light of late Jewish exclusiveness, 
this faithful follower of the ‘‘God of Israel,” like so many who played not 

E unimportant parts in their early history (e.g., Othniel, Rahab, Ruth, 
Rechab, Heber, Uriah, and others), was a foreigner by birth and only 
; grafted into the true stock. Much evidence for this is at hand. The 
lineage of Kenaz is traced back to Esau (Gen. 36:11, 15, 42). The gram- 
matical form Kenizzite, used here and frequently (Num. 32:12; Josh. 15:17; 
Judg. 1:13; 3:9, 11), is gentilic, thus clearly signifying foreign birth. 
The historian of the times of David recognizes this clan as distinct from 
Judah; Nabal was a Calebite (I Sam. 25:3), and the territory is separate 
from that of Judah (I Sam. 30:14). No doubt this clan becomes an 
important factor in Judah. Later writers speak of Caleb, not only as 
representative for Judah, in spying the land (Num. 13:6 [P]), and in 
dividing the land (Num. 34:19 [P]), but one even makes him a branch of 
Judah as by lineal descent (I Chron. 2:9, 18f., 42 ff.). Probably at an 
early date the Caleb clan separated from the Kenizzite and moved north- 
ward from Mount Seir. In the time of Abraham the historian represents 
the Kenizzite as in the land (Gen. 15:19). The Calebites may have joined 
Israel early in her history. Caleb’s hopeful account of the country may 
indicate a previous acquaintance with it and its peoples. The suggestion 
has been made that he settled Canaan from the south. This is by no 
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means impossible. His lineage, his lack of fear of the people, his absence 
from the story during the major part of the Israelitish journey, lend color 
to such a hypothesis. Hence we see an alien playing an important part 
in the early movements of a people who later became so intolerant of 
others (cf. Ezra 10:1-15). 

Our first actual acquaintance with this man is made in the person of , 
the spy who brought back the good report of Canaan in the second year of 
the Exodus. In the appointment as spy (Num. 13:9); the effort to still 
the mutiny in the congregation after the report (Num. 14:6, 7); the 
inheriting of the promise (Num. 14:30, 38); passages all from the pen of 
the priestly writer—Joshua is the copartner in honor with Caleb. On the 
other hand, in the JE document (Deut. 1:36; Num. 14:24) to Caleb 
alone is the honor, and to him exclusively is the promise of entrance to 
Canaan made. Josh. 14:6-20 runs as though Joshua had not been of the 
spies. The statements of Josh. 14:8—which can scarcely be attributed to ' 
humility on the part of Caleb in not claiming equality with the present 
leader (Josh. 14:9, 11, 12)—are passing strange if the author were aware 
that Joshua had served and reported side by side with Caleb. Clearly we 
have two distinct, somewhat divergent, narratives, both of which, however, 
agree that Caleb made an early trip into southern Canaan and reported 
favorably. 

As a man he is one of the honored heroes of early days who has gained 
a place in the minds of later historians, but his deeds and personality are 
dim in the shadows of the past. He united his interests with those of 
Israel and became a follower of the God of Israel through personal choice. 
Personal conviction finds expression, though it be unpopular (14:7, 8). 
Dangers he is ready to face in his early life, and as an older man he has 
the same vigor of body and mind (vss. 7, 11). He displays a tact and! 
fine courtesy when he suggests to Joshua, “‘I will drive them out” (vs. 12). 
In craving this privilege we see an illustration of the spirit of the finest 
chivalry. But nothing does the narrative keep before us so systematically 
as that he wholly followed Jehovah his God (vss. 7, 8, 10, 12). 

Hebron and its environment, situated 22 miles south of Jerusalem on 
the highest part of the mountains of Judah, is his inheritance. All tradi-| 
tions represent this as a very ancient city. Built seven years before Zoan 
is mentioned in Num. 13:22, Abram visited it and built there an altar 
(Gen. 13:18). Here were buried the three patriarchs and two of their 
wives (Gen. 49:30, 31; 50:13). The earlier name had been Kiryath- 
Arba, which etymologically would signify, ‘‘city of four,” or, “four-fold 
city.” Hebrew tradition, agreeing with this, called it the city of four, i.e., ! 
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four saints, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam, all of whom they claimed 
were buried there. The name here is interpreted as referring to a founder 
by the name of Arba. Today, called El-Khalil, and with a population of 
18,000 Moslems, it is venerated as one of their four sacred cities. 
The oath of Moses mentioned in vs. 9 refers no doubt to the promise 
in Num. 14:24. 
Ill. APPLICATION 


1. The value of a personal religious choice.—The old hero who chose 
Jehovah and became honored among the elect people speaks to us of the 
significance and opportunity of the individual. Not only the heirs of 
great religious traditions can enter the Promised Land, but others also 
whose own choice elects them. 

2. The perils of the man of faith—Caleb has ten votes against him of 
the spies; the people murmur at his report; and in his old age he must 
meet the Anakim before he gains his inheritance. Every man and every 
movement whose social and religious insight is beyond that of the multi- 
tude must meet criticism, opposition, and the giants. 

3. The reward of faith is certain.—Caleb waited forty-five years for his 
reward. We are often impatient because reforms are long delayed and 

\because progress seems so slow. Caleb’s loyalty and patience will have 
Caleb’s reward. 
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Current Opinion 


Acts and Galatians Once More 


The problem of the construction of the history of the apostolic age on 
the basis of the Book of Acts and the Pauline epistles is one of perennial 
interest. In the July issue of the American Journal of Theology Professor 
Benjamin W. Bacon deals afresh with it, especially with the relation of 
Acts, chap. 15, to Gal., chap. 2. Professor Bacon is one of the writers 
who, like Browning among the poets, has too much respect for his reader’s 
power of discernment to make things easy for him. But we judge that 
his theory would issue in substantially the following scheme of events: 

1. Three years with Damascus as the center. 

2. First visit to Jerusalem after the apostle’s conversion. 

3. Eleven years with Antioch and Tarsus as the center. 

4. Second visit to Jerusalem, Gal. 2: 1-10—identical with Acts 15: 1-9; also 
with Acts 11:30, if Acts is historical at this point. 

5. First missionary journey, Acts, chaps. 13, 14, in the midst of which 
occurréd— 

6. Peter’s visit to Antioch, Gal. 2:11-21. Peter came to Antioch in the 
absence of Paul; the news of the liberal policy which he and the Antioch Jews 
had adopted having been borne to Jerusalem, probably by John Mark, James 
sent his messengers with his proposal of the conditions of table fellowship between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians set forth in Acts 15:29. This proposal the Antioch 
Christians adopted. Paul, returning and finding this situation existing, pro- 
tested, but in vain; Peter, Barnabas, and the Antioch church maintained the 
compromise proposed by James, Paul alone standing out against it. 

7. Second missionary journey. 

8. Third missionary journey, in the course of which the positions of James 
and Peter were so modified in practice that the difference between them became 
mainly academic. 

9. Visit to Jerusalem, Acts 21, the alleged participation of Paul in the puri- 
fication ceremony, being, however, unhistorical. 


‘The story which we have in Acts is, in the opinion of Professor Bacon, 
constructed by the combination of a Petrine and a Pauline source, the 
former, we are led to think, having been originally constructed with con- 
scious art and effort to make Peter’s life read as much as possible like 
what Paul’s really was; the latter being from the pen of Luke himself. 
The result of this combination is a narrative which departs materially 
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from historic fact, ascribing to Paul on the one side a consent to the demands 
of the legal party which he could never have made, and on the other to 
Peter an initiative in the direction of giving liberty to the Gentiles which 
is likewise unhistorical. Yet Bacon is disposed to believe that the author 
of the Acts may have been Luke the companion of Paul and that he wrote 
his history without intention to misrepresent facts. This is a return to 
the position of F. C. Baur with modifications which make the theory 
more complicated if not also more difficult. 

Aside from the probability or improbability of the réle thus assigned 
to Luke, the salient points of the theory are (a) the separation of Acts, 
chap. 15, into two parts, both treated as at least in part historical, though 
wrongly joined together; (b) the identification of Acts 15:1-9 with Gal. 
2:1-10; (c) the placing of the event thus doubly recorded before the first 
missionary journey, or in other words placing Acts, chaps. 13, 14, after 
Acts 15:1-9 and between Gal. 2:1-10 and 11-21; (d) the placing of the 
decrees of Acts 15:29 after Gal. 2:11-21, and the treatment of them not 
as a result of agreement between Paul and the Jerusalem apostles, but as 
emanating from James only. The chief grounds for this reconstruction are 
that Paul would never consistently with his principles have been a party 
to such an agreement as to the basis of table fellowship between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, and that if they had been adopted before ‘Peter 
came to Antioch Peter could never have pursued his wavering course 
there, since the decrees would already have marked out the path both for 
the Antioch Christians and for him. It must be admitted that Bacon has 
advanced some reasons, even if they are not decisive, for placing Acts, 
chaps. 13, 14, after Gal. 2:1-10. But we are not so sure that he has 
given decisive reasons for the position and character which he assigns to 
Acts 15:29 ((d), above); and this is really the crucial point. Let it be 
granted that Paul’s assertion in Gal. 2:5 that he did not for an hour yield 
by way of the subjection that was demanded excludes ‘“‘decrees” sent out 
to Gentile churches, by authority of the Jerusalem apostles, or by a “‘coun- 
cil” in Jerusalem, and that the Acts report is in this phase of it colored 
by the thought of a later time; does it then follow that no message sub- 
stantially of this content, but less authoritative in tone, could have been 
sent out at this time? Or is it certain that Peter could not have pursued 
the course which he first adopted at Antioch, if a request of this purport 
had been sent out from Jerusalem? There are three closely related ele- 
ments of the situation to which Professor Bacon seems not to do quite 
full justice. The first of these is the sharp distinction, and yet intimate 
relation, between the question that was discussed in Jerusalem and that 
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which came to issue at Antioch. In Jerusalem the question was whether 
the Gentile should be circumcised—or, more accurately stated, whether 
Paul should go on preaching to the Gentiles without demanding circum- 
cision and without interference from Jerusalem. - At Antioch the question 
was whether Jewish Christians should continue to observe the law of clean 
and unclean meats, or better stated (and the distinction is important), 
whether they should do so under conditions which made such continuance 
a practical insistence that the Gentiles should also conform to the law. 
Thus the Antioch question was distinct from the Jerusalem: question, both 
as respects the particular statute of the law under consideration and as 


respects the persons whose obedience to it was at issue. No element of 


the question at issue at Antioch was directly passed upon at Jerusalem. 


It is true and important to observe that when the question about the 


obligation of the Jews to keep the law of food was raised at Antioch it in 
turn brought up the broader question which lay at the bottom of the Jeru- 
salem issue, viz., the freedom of the Gentile from the statutes of the law. 
But it was at the bottom of it and not on the surface of it, and for that 
very reason it was possible for the Antioch controversy to arise even after 


the Jerusalem decision had been reached. So far on the basis of Galatians: 


only. If now Acts says that it was decided at Jerusalem, Paul consenting, 
that the Gentiles were to obey the Jewish law of food, this is something 
very different from what Paul says and implies, and we must agree with 
Bacon that the Acts assertion is incorrect, or that Paul by his own con- 
fession retreated at Antioch from the agreement he made at Jerusalem. 


But is this a correct interpretation of the Acts statement? It is not what 


Acts says. We are not persuaded that Professor Bacon has made it clear 
that it is implied in the Acts account. 

This brings us to the second point in which Mr. Bacon seems not to 
do full justice to the facts. He assumes throughout his discussion that 


_ the food question raised at Antioch and that dealt with in Acts 15:29 are 


the same. If they were, Professor Bacon’s case would be a strong one. 
But is this assumption justified? Acts 15:29 speaks of abstaining from 
“things sacrified to idols and from blood, and from things strangled.” 
Gal. 2:11-21 speaks simply of eating with the Gentiles. These expres- 
sions are not synonymous. Lev., chap. 11, gives a long list of animals 
which the Jew must not eat. It cannot be assumed then that things offered 


to idols, and blood, and things strangled are the only things by which the. 


Gentile’s table would fall under the prohibition of the Jewish law, or per- 
haps even that these were the things by which it would be most likely to 
be obnoxious. If the Antioch Christian was acting in perfect conformity 
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with the decrees (or request) of the Jerusalem brethren as set forth in Acts 
15:29, he might still have on his table at every meal food forbidden by 
Jewish law. The Jew at least could never be sure that it was free from 
such food. The Jerusalem “decrees” cannot be interpreted as intended 
to impose the Jewish law of foods as such upon the Gentiles. Conformity 
to them would still leave an Antioch Christian’s table under the ban of 
Jewish law, and therefore still leave ample room for the Antioch incident 
of Gal. 2: 11-21. 

But there is a third point also at which Professor Bacon’s argument 
is open to question. He assumes that Acts 15:13-35 has to do with estab- 
lishing a basis for table fellowship. It is true that Gal. 2:11-21 reports 
a controversy over table fellowship. But it is assuming precisely what 
requires to be proved when it is taken for granted that that question was 
the center of controversy on the occasion to which Acts refers. Acts 15:21 
gives a wholly different reason for the rules of vss. 20 and 29. It implies 
that the practices named were specially offensive in the eyes of the mem- 
bers of the synagogue where the law of Moses was read every Sabbath, 
and that therefore participation in them by Gentile Christians would ren- 
der Christianity odious in the eyes of the Jews of the synagogue. For 
this reason, in the interest of the conversion of the Jews of the synagogue 
to Christianity—not at all as a basis of table fellowship in Christian churches 
of mixed membership—Gentile Christians were urged to abstain from 
these practices. Urged on this ground Paul himself could not and would 
not have objected to such abstinence. Not a word is said about table 
fellowship. Even the utmost implications of Acts 15:29 pertain only to 
the conduct of the Gentiles in respect to food, not to that of the Jews, or 
the condition of table fellowship in the church. But with the elimination 
of this intruded element the argument loses its main support. 

We are constrained to conclude therefore that Professor Bacon’s argu- 
ment, while sufficient to show that Acts exaggerates the authoritativeness 
of the Jerusalem action, is inadequate to sustain the weight of his theory 
in general, either as respects the separation of Acts 15:13-35 from vss. 
1-9, and the largely unhistorical character of the former, or as respects the 
source of Acts and the method of the author. Whether the whole of this 
incident should be placed before Acts 13, 14, is in part a separate question 
requiring discussion by itself. 


Adoption among the Babylonians 
Ina-Uruk-rimat adopts Edirtum, paying seven shekels of gold for her. If 


she give her to a husband or if she make a devotee of her, she may not reduce 
her to slavery. If she reduce her to slavery, she (the adopted daughter) 
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may return to her father’s house. As long as Ina-Uruk-rimat lives, Edirtum 
shall obey (lit. fear) her. When Ina-Uruk-rimat dies, aren her daughter, 
shall pour out a libation of water for her. 


This quotation from an adoption-document from the Cassite Period, 
ca. 1350 B.C., published by D. D. Luckenbill in an article in the July 
number of The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
throws new light on the motive for adoption among the Babylonians. 
From the adoption documents hitherto known, the conclusion in- 
variably drawn was that the Babylonians adopted children, paying their 
parents a reasonable price for them, in order to procure cheap labor. 
But if this had been the motive, it would have been better to buy slaves, 
since the price paid was the same in either case. Except in the case of 
native Babylonian slaves, who could not be sold to a foreigner, slaves 
were the property of their masters and could be used at home, hired out, 
or sold, as their masters saw fit. But an adopted child could not be sent 
away penniless, nor excluded from the inheritance; in fact, he was entitled 
to one-third of a son’s share of personal property, in case his adopted 
father ‘‘set his face to cut him off.””* 

It is a well-known fact that the Egyptians made very extensive prepara- 
tions for the hereafter. In the earliest graves we find vessels for food and 
drink. It was customary from the earliest times for the son, or wife, or 
brother to look after the grave of the departed, and place thereby a loaf 
of bread and a pot of beer. Later very specific contracts were made with 
certain priests to take care of the tombs and perform the necessary rites 
_and ceremonies.? The tomb of one of the sons of King Kafre of the fourth 
dynasty was endowed with the revenues of twelve towns. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were just as careful to keep their. 
names from dying out, and the sacra of the family from being neglected. 
In case a man was childless, legal adoption of one or more sons was the 
only safe course to follow. We find very specific laws of pee in both 
Greece and Rome. 

Our knowledge of Babylonian customs and beliefs with regard to the 
dead is rather scant. If we are justified in concluding, from the document 
quoted above, that the desire to have someone to perform the customary 
rites and ceremonies for the dead was one of the motives for adoption, we 
see that the Babylonians were concerned about their future life and made 
provision for it. 


1Cf. R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi, s v. “Slavery.” 


2Cf. Breasted, ‘The Contracts of Hepzefi,” Ancient Records, 1, pp 258 ff. 
3Cf. Pauly, Real-Encycl., 1, pp. 395 f. 
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exploration and Discovery 


The following excerpt from a personal letter from Professor Breasted, 
who is now in Berlin, will be of great interest to all Bible students: 

I cannot forbear adding a word on the surprising discovery which I was per- 
mitted to hear as presented to the Royal Academy by Sachau, the day I took my 
seat there for the first time last week. Among Aramaic papyri found on the Island 
of Elephantine at the foot of the First Cataract opposite Aswan by Dr. Ruben- 
sohn last winter is a perfectly preserved letter written on both sides of a sheet of 
papyrus, about g x 12 inches, in good Aramaic. It was addressed by the high- 
priest of the temple of Jehovah on Elephantine to the Persian governor of Palestine 
in the fourteenth year of Darius II (410 B. c.), complaining to him that the high- 
priest of the Egyptian god Khnum at Elephantine has, during a revolt against 
Persia, taken advantage of the opportunity to destroy the temple of Jehovah on 
Elephantine, which the Hebrews there had been permitted to build by the Egyptian 
kings before the Persians took Egypt, that is before 525 B.c. Sanballat is mentioned. 
Found with the letter is a long list of Hebrew names, each followed by a numeral 
giving an amount in shekels: 1 shekel, 3 shekels, 5 shekels, or the like. This is 
probably a subscription list for the rebuilding of the temple, for undertaking 
which the above letter asks permission and support. The surprising fact (already 
known to us from the papyri discovered at this same place in 1904) is revealed 
that the generation immediately succeeding Jeremiah built a temple in the remotest 
corner of Egypt, even though the orthodox faith of Jeremiah’s time regarded | 
Jerusalem as the sole legal site for the temple of Jehovah. Isa. 19:18 predicts 
that in five places in Egypt Jehovah shall be worshiped. There may have been 
other temples of Jehovah in Egypt then, and the passage in Isaiah will have been 
a gloss inserted in their defense (?). Why does not such a letter as this deser e a 
place in the Old Testament as much as the Persian documents in the later books ? 
What we hope for now is a fragment of some Old Testament book, as the site 
is by no means cleared. I visited the excavations there in March. The Germans 
had quietly left, saying nothing of their find. The French, who have a concession 
of one-half of the site, were still at work under a young subordinate. Clermont- 
Ganneau, who had hoped especially for Aramaic documents (they have been 
found there before), had been in command but he had left, having found none. 
The final fact of interest is that the foundations (or if finally rebuilt, some of the 
structure itself) of this temple of Jehovah must still lie beneath the ruins on the 
site. Excavation, therefore, may disclose the only surviving temple of Jehovah 
and the only one known outside of Jerusalem. 


In an article which is to be published in the forthcoming William 
Rainey Harper Memorial volumes, Professor Breasted, Director of the 
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Egyptian Section of The Oriental Exploration Fund of the University 
of Chicago, gives an account of ‘‘A New Temple and Town of Ikhnaton 
in Nubia.” This temple of Sesebi is situated at the foot of the First 
Cataract of the Nile in the heart of the most inaccessible region of Nubia. 
The place was visited, among others, by Calliand in 1821 and by Lepsius 
in 1844. Budge visited it in 1905 with a view to excavation, which, how- 
ever, was not undertaken. Professor Breasted spent two days there in 
1907. He was able, during his brief stay there, to discover that this 
temple was not built by Seti I, but only appropriated by him. 

After a description of the reliefs of Seti I (with numerous cuts) Pro- 
fessor Breasted writes: 

In this rapid survey of Seti I’s reliefs the reader will probably have been 
disturbed by intrusive figures. There is a noticeably intrusive symbol on all 
three columns. It generally breaks into the royal ovals of Seti I, and is so large 
that it may be seen at a distance. I refer to the deeply cut disk at the top in the 
center of Seti’s reliefs. Beginning to make a record of Seti’s reliefs I first attacked 
the southern column. I was immediately greatly puzzled by this disk. It 
seemed to have been cut after Seti’s inscriptions, as it so sharply interrupts them. 
But, when I considered its position on the other columns, and perceived that 
it was in all three cases in the middle of the side facing the middle aisle, I con- 
jectured that it was one of the deeply cut sun-disks appearing at the top in the 
middle of Ikhnaton’s adoration scenes, and that such scenes had once stood 
where we now find those of Seti I. I added the mental reservation that I would 
never be able to prove the conjecture, and would never think of publishing it. 
This was during the first five minutes of work. I went on with an examination 
of the southern column. Having passed from the figure of Amon at the right, 
to that of the other supposed divinity standing behind him, I was endeavoring 
to discern the head, when I was suddenly confronted by the familiar outlines of 
Ikhnaton’s figure, dimly discernible through the barbarous chisel marks of 
intentional expunction. All the peculiar and unmistakable lines were there. 
I glanced at the other columns, now knowing where to look and what to look 
for. He was there on all the others also. These were palimpsest columns and 
this was a temple of the great revolutionary, the first and only one known in 
Nubia. Indeed, they were then the only surviving monuments of his thus far 
discovered in Nubia. Furthermore, no other columns of the great heretic any- 
where, whether in Egypt or Nubia, have escaped destruction. It is therefore 
imperative to demonstrate beyond all doubt that he was their builder and the 
author of the reliefs, over which those of Seti I have been superimposed... . . 

After a careful study of the southern column, he continues: 

When this column was appropriated by Seti I, his sculptors chiseled out the 
reliefs of Ikhnaton as far as possible, but the royal figures and especially the 
sun-disk were too deeply cut to be completely erased, while some of the smaller 
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things, like the titles of Ikhnaton’s queen, were overlooked or neglected. When 
the work of erasure and destruction was complete, the defaced surface of the 
column was filled out, patched, and smoothed with stucco. The reliefs of Seti 
were then sculptured upon this new surface, partially in the hard stucco patching, 
partially in the sandstone of the column. Fresh coloring over the whole concealed 
the stucco patching, and the fraud was only discernible when the colors had 
disappeared and the weather of centuries had loosened all the stucco till the 
last vestige of it had fallen out, carrying with it large portions of Seti’s reliefs 
and inscriptions and in places causing their complete disappearance. Thus 
it is that his cartouches, or the name of his god, are now cut into by Ikhnaton’s 
sun-disk, producing the impression that the sun-disk is a later insertion, defacing 
the reliefs of Seti I. Likewise the figure of Seti himself generally falls almost 
directly over that of Ikhnaton, so that his disappearance, when the stucco fell 
out involved the reappearance of Ikhnaton’s form. It is important to recall, at 
this point, that in Egypt, it is precisely Seti I who so often records his restoration 
of the iconoclastic work of Ikhnaton. It is therefore just what we should expect, 
when we find him here undoing the work of Ikhnaton in Nubia 


In summing up the history of the temple, Professor Breasted says: 


It is quite evident that we have here a colonnaded temple hall, of which the 
original author was the great revolutionary Ikhnaton. His reliefs show every 
characteristic of his monotheistic period, and it cannot be doubted that the 
building was a sun-temple built by him, the only one from this remarkable man’s 
reign of which any portion is still standing. His reign, after the inauguration 
of his solar monotheism, continued only ten to twelve years, and in such remote 
and inaccessible regions of Nubia, it is inconceivable that he could have in so 
short a time, erected any number of temples to his exclusive god. The reader 
will recall also that in the inscriptions just one sanctuary of Aton in Nubia is 
known to us. In the itinerary of King Nastesen, given on his Berlin stela, dating 
not long after 525 B. C., a town called Gm-Ytn is visited by the king. Schaefer 
had located this town in the vicinity of the Third Cataract, on the basis of the 
references to it by Nastesen. Not long after this the present writer called atten- 
tion to the fact that in a Theban tomb the sun-temple of Ikhnaton at Thebes 
bears the name Gm-Ytn. It immediately became evident that the Nubian 
Gm-Ytn must have been a sun-city and sanctuary founded and named by Ikh- 
naton, a foundation like that of el-Amarna, its purpose in Nubia being of course 
like that of el-Amarna in Egypt. When one recalls, that without any preposses- 
sions as to the character or origin of the place, Schaefer located it in the vicinity 
of the Third Cataract, and that we have now found a sun-temple of Ikhnaton at 
the foot of the Third Cataract, it becomes evident that our newly found sun- 
temple of Sesebi is the ancient Gm-Ytn 

The origin of the place is therefore evident and in the main its early history 
clear. Ikhnaton (Amenhotep IV) in his unparalleled religious revolution about 
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1370 B.C., sought to bring his whole empire under the dominion of one god. 
As the new religious and political capital in Egypt he founded Akhet-Aton (Tell 
el-Amarna). But the same must be done for the foreign possessions of the 
empire, adjacent Asia and Nubia... . . 

In Nubia he erected at the foot of the Third Cataract our temple, now called 
Sesebi, and built with it a walled town. He named the place Gem-Aton (Gm- 
Yton), after the sanctuary of his god Aton, already existent at Thebes. The 
religious character of the place, as a seat of the sun-god Aton, was thus made 
evident in the name. At the fall of Ikhnaton the Aton-temple at Amarna, as 
well as all the other Aton-sanctuaries throughout Egypt were destroyed, and the 
fragments have occasionally been found built into temples of Ikhnaton’s succes- 
sors. In distant Nubia, however, the temple of Gem-Aton was at a safe remove 
from the wrath of Ikhnaton’s enemies. It escaped the first outburst, and survived 
through the reign of Harmhab. The people continued to call it Gem-Aton, and 
fifty years after the death of Ikhnaton, the officials of Seti I found it, still bearing 
its heretical reliefs and inscriptions, representing the now deserted Ikhnaton and 
his queen, worshiping Aton in his temple. But they did not destroy it as in Egypt. 
Here, as at the neighboring Soleb, they hacked out the hated sculptures of the 
heretic, and covering up all trace of them with stucco, they wrought new sculp- 
tures on the columns and walls, depicting Seti I worshiping Amon. The place 
then became a temple of Aton’s rival Amon. Its new official name we do not 
know. The people still continued to call it Gem-Aton. Long afterward, when 
the odium attaching to this name was forgotten, it gained recognition as the 
official name of the place. In the reign of Tirhaka, nearly seven hundred years 
after Ikhnaton’s revolution, we find the town still mentioned, and its god was - 
then officially called “Amon of Gem-Aton.” Nearly a thousand years after its 
foundation by Ikhnaton, Amon, the god whom he so hated, was still worshiped 
there under the same name. From that time on we know nothing of the city or 
temple. When it fell into disuse after the Christianization of the country, the 
temple became a quarry for the neighboring kinglet. Thus the only surviving 
temple of Ikhnaton has been reduced to three columns, and their battered and 
weathered records are all that we possess to give us a hint of the unique origin 
of the place.’ What secrets of the world’s first monotheist still lie hidden there, 
remain for the spade of the future excavator, who may penetrate into this 
inaccessible region. 


Book Reviews 


The Bible as English Literature. By J.H.GarDINER. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. Pp. xi+402. $1.50 net. 

Few of those writers who have commented upon the lofty and inimitable 
style of the English Bible have undertaken to analyze the causes of this 
style, or to apply to the subject the methods and results of modern criti- 
cism. Some of those few, in a laudable attempt to popularize the study 
of the Bible as literature, have gone too far in the application of modern 
literary forms to the Old Testament poetry. Professor Gardiner brings 
to his task an acquaintance with the accepted results of historical criticism 
and instead of rhapsodizing upon a few selected passages of rhythmical 
scripture, he investigates the complex sources of that literary charm which 
it is easier to praise than to understand. Separating the biblical forms 
into narrative, poetry, wisdom, prophecy, apocalypse, and epistle, he shows 
how the spirit of simplicity and earnestness animates all, while the Hebrew 
character, the concreteness of the Semitic vocabulary, and the loose Semitic 
syntax contribute to the rhythm and the vividness of a translation into 
any language. Such familiar discriminations as that between the narra- 
tive style of J, P, and D, hitherto applied only to the technical processes 
of criticism, are here made to illuminate the diverse characteristics of Old 
Testament narrative in English. Likewise, the reflection in English of 
the literary differences between the earlier and the later prophets is shown 
to be not only in the denotation of words but in those subtler connotations 
that even to the unlearned reader separate Amos from Ezekiel. 

The latter chapters are devoted to the literary origins and character- 
istics of the King James Bible. The author belongs to that class of writers 
who admit the superior scholarship of the revisers but disparage the literary 
quality of their version; and the whole book is based upon the King James 
text. No specifications are given to support this familiar charge against 
the translation now used by all scholars. It would be interesting to see 
if the author could add to the small list of actual literary blunders in the 
revision any new examples. However, since he declines to argue the 
question, any criticism at this point is evidently unwarranted. In tracing 
the history of the earlier English Versions he gives unusual and deserved 
prominence to Tindal, but slights Wyclif. While Tindal declared that 
he “had no man to counterfet, nether was holpe with englysshe of eny 
that had interpreted the same,” any reader may compare for himself in 
the English Hexapla a chapter or two of the New Testament in Wyclif 
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and Tindal and decide whether Professor Gardiner is warranted in his 
sweeping assertion that Wyclif’s version, ‘‘it is almost certain, contributed 
nothing to our present English Bible.” That Tindal translated from the 
original, not only in his New Testament but in his Pentateuch, is now 
well established; but the phrases of Wyclif stuck in his memory, and he 
could no more avoid echoing them than the revisers could help using his 
own and Coverdale’s rhythms, whether they would or not. 

As for the psychological reasons for the mysterious sensuous charm 
of the biblical rhythms and vocalic harmonies, to which all the greatest 
English prose writers owe much of their inspiration, Professor Gardiner 
has many suggestive comments. In some examples he traces out the 
prose meters and the succession of open vowels and liquid consonants, 
which the English Bible possesses in larger measure than any other trans- 
lation except perhaps the Vulgate. More of this analysis would be 
decidedly worth while. If this essay leads a larger number of students 
both of literature and of theology to study that grand style of Tindal 
and his followers instead of trying to patronize it, the effect will be salu- 
tary both upon their appreciation of literature and upon their own work 
in prose composition. 


Joun R. SLATER 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology. By Ernest F. 
Scott. (“The Literature of the New Testament.”) Edinburgh: 
T. &. T. Clark, 1906; New York: imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Pp. x+379. $2 net. 

Mr. Scott has written a book which no student of the New Testament 
can afford to neglect. One may not accept its theory of the Fourth Gospel, 
but he cannot fail to be touched by the remarkable freshness and suggest- 
iveness of the discussion, the sympathetic Christian spirit everywhere mani- 
fest, and the winning simplicity of the presentation. 

The author assumes “the results of the critical investigation” which 
usually precedes a treatise on biblical theology. These results, for his 
book, are “‘that which is now generally accepted by continental scholars” 
(p. v). Incidental statements introduced into the book, without which the 
reader would hardly understand the author’s point of view, indicate some- 
thing of the details of these results: ‘The gospel is a unity from first to 
last” (p. 85); that the author was by birth a Jew ‘“‘is an almost certain 
inference” (p. 75); yet the gospel is the message of an ‘‘unknown disciple” 
(p. 376), and we face “‘our ignorance of the authorship of the work and of 
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the immediate occasion which called it forth” (p. 353), except that it 
was ‘‘in all probability” written at Ephesus (p. 79), and may be assigned 
‘with a fair degree of certainty” to the first or second decade of the secord 
century (p. 4). Accordingly, the “‘eyewitness” authorship, “‘in its literal 
sense,” cannot be substantiated. At the same time, the gospel is the result 
of a “deliberate artistic purpose” (p. 18); even “the picturesque detail in 
John’s narrative can be set down, not to the accurate memory of the eye- 
witness, but to the fine instinct of the literary artist” (p. 19); so that the 
entire production is ‘“‘no simple, spontaneous utterance . . . . but a work 
of elaborate art” (pp. 26, 27). And this position concerning the author- 
ship is safe because “‘it may be taken for granted that the external evidence 
is not sufficient to warrant a decisive verdict on either side; and any further 
discussion even of the critical problem must concern itself mainly with the 
gospel itself” (p. vi). 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Scott has not given us the teaching of 
Jesus; he has offered an interpretation of “‘the elaborate theological gospel’’ 
(p. 371), which is ‘‘a work of transition, in which primitive Christianity is 
carried over into a different world of thought” (p. 4). For the author of 
the gospel, naturally, then, “‘the import of the fact is always more valuable 
than the fact itself” (p. 3). He gave us a definite statement of his purpose 
in writing the gospel (20:31); this “does not, however, cover the whole 
purpose of the gospel. It arose .. . . out of the immediate life and needs 
of the early church; and . . . . the religious aim is combined with a more 
practical one” (p. 23). This practical aim was apologetic—on the one 
hand, a covert polemic against Judaism, against the followers of John the 
Baptist, and against “incipient Gnosticism” (pp. 65-103); on the other, 
an ecclesiastical propaganda, so that “‘a whole region of John’s thinking 
becomes intelligible only when we take account of this ecclesiastical interest 
which underlies his gospel” (p. 25). For the accomplishment of such a 
purpose the materials were directly at hand: ‘Three main influences are 
everywhere traceable in the gospel—the synoptic tradition, the writings of 
Paul, the Alexandrian philosophy.” These the author borrowed “‘for the 
most part [as] rude material;” out of them he made a gift of “spirit and 
life” (p. 30). 

In the more strictly theological portions of the book the treatment is 
hardly less interesting and suggestive. The Logos; ‘the Christ, the Son of 
God;” the work of Christ; life, and its communication; the return of 
Christ; and the Holy Spirit, are the topics that receive attention. Only a 
reading of the work itself can give any adequate idea of the interpretation 
of the gospel which is here offered. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature of Mr. Scott’s treatment is his recur- 
rent insistence on the contrasts which he finds in the gospel. ‘“‘ Nearly every 
sentence in the gospel might be paralleled with another which appears to 
indicate a view of different tenor” (p. 12); the gospel is ‘‘a book of contrasts, 
of seeming contradictions” (p. 27). In each topic touched by the author of 
the gospel Mr. Scott finds this contrast. There is ‘‘the double relation” 
(p. ror), “‘the dual character of John’s thinking” (p. 138), the ‘‘two par- 
allel interpretations” (p. 174), the ‘“‘two aspects, which are radically dis- 
tinct” (p. 205), the ‘‘attempt to reconcile two ideas which are in their very 
nature disparate” (p. 264), ‘‘a metaphysic which in itself is alien to the 
Christian teaching” (p. 319); “‘in every part of the gospel we can discover 
two lines of thinking, apparently atest together, but in reality parallel 
and distinct” (p. 367). . ; 

Attractive as the presentation is, it ona criticism. _ Details must be 
passed by, however, for there is space only to touch the main thesis. As to 
this, one feels that altogether too much has been found in the gospel. An 
author who could produce such a work as Mr. Scott finds in the Fourth 
Gospel must have been at once the incarnation of ingenuousness and of 
literary and theological genius. The assumption seems too great; the 
bridge to the ‘‘unknown” appears to be likely to break from its own weight. 
Merely to preserve such ‘“‘contrasts,”’ whether consciously or unconsciously, 
in a unique whole, would have been a herculean task. And the strangest 
thing about the situation would be that the gospel is the only trace of him- 
self which such an author has left to the world. He was able to produce 
a unique theological work, to combine apparent simplicity with transcendent 
theological insight and shrewdness; but he was able to do this only once, or 
to do it, and then, as the supreme mark of his genius, to hide himself forever. 

The possibility is fascinating, but is it more than a possibility? One 
still wonders whether the last word has been said about the external evidence; 
whether the finding of such a transcendent ‘‘unknown” for the author of 
the Fourth Gospel may not contribute indirectly toward identifying him 
once more with the son of Zebedee, if not for the gospel as it stands, at 
least for its substance. 

Perhaps it is best to take Mr. Scott as he has taken John (whether rightly 
remains to be seen)—a combination of streams of thought which can hardly 
be harmonized, and which leads to inconsistencies of thinking and direct 
contradictions of expression, as, e. g., in his treatment of “‘ Life” on pages 
258 and 294. 

FRANK GRANT LEWIS 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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History of Ancient Civilization. By CHARLES SEIGNOBos. Trans- 
lated and edited by ARTHUR HERBERT WILDE. New York: 
Scribner, 1906. Pp. 373. $1.25 net. 

The writer of general history and of the history of civilization encounters 
two serious obstacles. In the first place, he must out of the bewildering 
maze of facts select those that are central and all-inclusive. In the second 
place, he must weave these facts into a story that will interpret and interest. 
Facts amount to nothing if we do not know what they mean, and cannot 
apply this meaning in our individual and social life. In a word, the 
writer of general history and of the history of cvilization must have critical 
acumen, generalizing power, and facile expression. The combination is 
not ordinary, and this explains how it is that some of our works on general 
history are either dry-as-dust or entirely untrustworthy. 

In the work before us Professor Seignobos, we think, meets these 
requirements with a degree of success that is altogether unusual. His 
association with Langlois in the introduction to historical studies, and 
his own studies in various periods of history, gave him the facts. Nature 
and experience combined to give him the power to criticize and interpret 
them. His practical interest in the secondary schools no doubt aided him 
in the very necessary work of simplification. The result is the most satis- 
factory history of civilization that has yet appeared. The present work 
is only the first part, or ancient civilization. It treats of the origin of 
civilization; history and the records; the ancient history of the East— 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, the Aryans of India, the Phoenicians; and 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

Much attention is given to religion, laws, and the arts. In short, 
sweeping, living, illuminating paragraphs the author carries us along the 
course of man’s development from its beginnings to the time of Theo- 
dosius in 391 A.D. The book will interest scholars and general readers, 


and be especially prized in secondary schools. 
J. W. MoncriEF 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO © 
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BOOKS 
Martl, Kart. The Religion of the Old 

Testament: Its Place among the Reli- 

gions of the Nearer East. [Crown Theo- 

logical Library, Vol. XIX.] New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1907. Pp. vii+ 

251. 

An interesting and suggestive sketch, giving a 
bird’s-eye view of the development of Israel’s reli- 
gion in its relation to other religions of Western 
Asia. The point of view is that of the historical 
school of which Marti is a leading representative. 


Finpiay, G. C. The Books of the Pro- 
phets in Their Historical Succession. 
Vol. II. The First Isaiah to Nahum- 
[Books for Bible Students. Edited by 
A. E. Gregory, D.D.]_ London: Chas. 
Kelly, 1907. Pp. xv+199. 25. 6d. 
This volume is devoted to Isa. 1-39 and the 

book of Nahum. The treatment is expository and 

historical, and the book is well adapted to the 
needs of intelligent laymen for whom it is intended. 

Workman, G. C. The Servant of Jeho- 
vah, or The Passion-Prophecy of Scrip- 
ture Analysed and Elucidated. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 
Pp. xxvi+250. 55. 

This interpretation of the prophecies concerning 
the Suffering Servant should obtain wide reading. 
It is sane and spiritual. The treatment is scholarly, 
but not technical; thus the book will be found in- 
teresting and instructive by all who are concerned 
for such things. 

BEECHING, H. C., and ALEXANDER 
NarrneE. The Bible Doctrine of Atone- 
ment. [Six Lectures Given in West- 
minster Abbey.] New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1907. Pp. xiii+110. 
$1.00. 

Three of these lectures trace the idea of atone- 
ment as it appears in the Old Testament, and 
three treat the New Testament aspects of the sub- 


ject. The treatment is popular, but in touch with 
the results of modern investigation. 


JeReEmIAS, A. Die Panbabylonisten. Der 
alte Orient und die aegyptische Reli- 
gion. [Im Kampfe um den Alten Orient. 
Webr- und Streitschriften, herausgege- 
ben von A. Jeremias und H. Winckler.] 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1907. Pp. 
65. M.-.80. 

Jeremias and Winckler herewith start a series of 
pamphlets intended to demonstrate the essential 
truth of the view that the entire Semitic family 
was permeated by certain great, common concep- 
tions of God and the world, and that the religion 
of Israel forms no exception to this general law. 
In this first brochure Jeremias undertakes to point 
out the elements in the religion of Egypt that are 
common to the entire Semitic Orient. 


WINCKLER, H. Die jiingsten Kampfer 
wider den Panbabylonismus. [Im 
Kampfe um den alten Orient; u.s. w.] 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1907. Pp. 79. 

Winckler’s treatise, belonging to the same series 
as the foregoing and having the same purpose, is 

a polemic against the opponents of his views in 

general, and against Gressmann and Kiichler in 

particular. 


ARTICLES 


Bexet, H. Ein vorexilisches Orakel 
iiber Edom in der Klageliederstrophe— 
die gemeinsame Quelle von Obadja 
1-9, und Jeremia 49:7-22. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Liésung des Verwandtschafts- 
problems in beiden Texten. Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken, April, 
1907. Pp. 315-43. 

On the basis of the verbatim similarities between 
the book of Obadiah and Jer., chap. 49, Bekel 
attempts to reconstruct an original prophecy from 
which both of the fragments now at hand were 
derived. His original is a fusion of the fragments 
in Jeremiah with those in Obadiah. The original 
oracle was spoken by Jeremiah, but worked over 
at a later time in view of new offenses on the part 
of Edom. The study is.clever but not convincing. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Sprrta, FRrIEpDRIcH. Streitfragen der 

Geschichte Jesu. Géttingen: Vanden- 

boeck & Ruprecht, 1907. 

The points of controversy taken up are the con- 
flicting representations of the Synoptics as to the 
scenes of Jesus’ labors, the conversation of Jesus 
with his disciples at Bethsaida (Mark 8:27 ff.), 
Jesus’ saying as to David’s Son and David’s Lord, 
and Christ as the Lamb. 


Resco, ALFRED. Agrapha; Ausserca- 
nonische Schriftfragmente gesammelt 
und untersucht. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1906. ‘Texte und Untersuchungen, N. 
F., XV, 3-4. Pp. xvit+426. M. ro. 
This corpus of extra-canonical sayings of Jesus, 

first published in 1889, now appears again, much 

enlarged by recent discoveries and researches, and 
fully indexed. 


Racc, L. and L. The Gospel of Bar- 
nabas. Edited and translated from 
the Italian MS in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1907. Pp. Ixxix+500. 16 s.net. 

This curious gospel, of Mohammedan color, has, 
for upward of two centuries, been known to exist in 
an Italian and a Spanish manuscript. The latter 
has disappeared; from the former the gospel is 
now published with a full translation. The work 


RELATED 
BOOKS 
Harnack, ADOLF. Luke, the Physician 
the Author of the Third Gospel and 
the Acts of the Apostles. (New Testa- 
ment Studies, I.) Translated by J. R. 
Wilkinson; edited by W. D. Morrison. 
(Crown Theological Library.) New 
York: Putnam’s, 1907. Pp. viii+231. 
This English form of Harnack’s important book 
will be widely welcomed. Christian tradition, Har- 
nack holds, as a whole took its essential form be- 
tween 30 and 70 A. D., on the soil of Palestine. 


GoopsPEED, E. J. Index Patristicus, 
sive Clavis Patrum Apostolicorum 
Operum. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907. 


Pp. viiit+262. M. 3.80; geb. M. 


4.80. 
A concise and exhaustive index of all the Greek 


was probably composed in Italian, in the four- 
teenth, or possibly as late as the sixteenth century. 


ARTICLES 

CorssEN, P. Die Abschiedsreden Jesu 
in dem vierten Evangelium. Zeit- 
schrijt fiir die neutestamentliche Wis- 
senschajt, Vol. VIII, No. 2, 1907. Pp. 
125-42. 

The difficult words, ‘‘ Arise, let us go hence’’ 
in John 14:31, standing in the midst of the fare- 
well discourse of Jesus, are explained as an inter- 
polation influenced by Mark 14:42. and one of 
Wellhausen’s arguments against the unity of the 
discourse is thus set aside. 

KREYENBUHL, J. Der Apostel Paulus 
und die Urgemeinde. I. Ibid, Pp. 
81-109. 

A study of Paul’s relations to the Jerusalem 
church and its pillars. 

Stronc, A. H. Systematic Theology, 
Vol. I: The Doctrine of God. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1907. Pp. xvii+370. $2.50 
net. 

The new and enlarged edition of Dr. Strong’s 
Theology presents a dynamical theory of inspira- 
tion, holding Christ himself, however, to be the 
sole ultimate authority. Illustration, anecdote, and 
opinion are gathered from a wide range of literature 
to enforce Dr. Strong’s well-ordered propositions. 


SUBJECTS 
and Latin words and forms, in the Apostolic 
Fathers, designed as an aid to lexical and his- 
torical studies. 
ARTICLES 
McGrrrert, A. C. Mysticism in the 
Early Church. American Journal of 
Theology, July, 1907. Pp. 407-27. 
Beginning with Paul, as the earliest of Christian 
mystics, Professor McGiffert traces mysticism in 
John, Ignatius, the Gnostics, and in different 
senses, the Montanists and Irenaeus. 
MacintosH, D. C. The Significance of 
Gnosticism in the Development of 
Christian Theology, with Special Refer- 
ence to the “Pistis Sophia.” The Re- 
view and Expositor, July, 1907. Pp. 
405-22. 
A keen but sympathetic criticism of the theo- 
logical method of the Gnostics. 
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